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Lifeand Opinions of Socrates. 


BY REV. G. W. BETHUNE, 


Few subjects of study reward our 
pains so well as the lives of the great- 
ly gool, in past ages. The example of 
those who are eminent in virtue among 
ourselves, has not an equal influence ; 
for beside a suspicion of their sincerity, 
which men cherish from an unwilling- 
ness to confess themselves outdone by 
others in the same circumstances, there 
isa real imperfection in everything hu- 
man which will not bear to be looked 
at too closely. Good chiaracter, like a 
good picture, is seen to the best advan- 
lage from such a distance that the sha- 
dows of present jealousy may not fall 
upon it, and after time has mellowed 
the coloring, which, to be impressive 
and lasting, must be strong. This led 


Lord Bacon to say that “death extin- 


guisheth envy, and opencth the gate to 
good fame ;”and the great dramatist of 
tis time to put into the mouth of an 
honest man, oppressed by wrong, the 


‘itter exclamation : 
Jan. l 





“Oh, Antiquity! 
Thy rare examples of nobility 
Are out of imitation, or at lest 
So lamely followed. that thoa art 
As much before this aze in virtue 
As in time.” 


But among the “ rare examples” of 
moral dignity, which the history of 
heathen nations affords us, Socrates de- 
serves the highest place, whether we 
consider the disinterested and firm de- 
votion of himself to the true welfare of 
minkind, the singular modesty of his 
searches after truth, or the remarkable 
agreement of many of the doctrines 
which he taught, with that better wis- 


| dom, now shed upon our souls by light 


from above. The best of the ancients 
freely rewarded his memory with this 
honor, and the greatest of modern po- 
ets, “who,” Mackintosh observes, 
“from the loftiest eminence of moral 
genius ever reached by mortal, was 
alone worthy to place another crown 
upon his brow,” says : 


** Him well inspired, tae oracle pronounced 
Wisest of mer !” 


** Sophocles was wise, Euripides wiscr, 
But Socrates wisest of all.” 


Yet, notwithstanding the greatness 
of his fame, it is only after much and 
cautious study that we can form any — 
just opinion of his character and phi- 
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losophy. — His very virtues made him 
enemies, not only in his own day, but 
im subsequent times ; and some pious 
fathers of the church, unduly fearful 
lest his character for wisdom and good- 
ness might seem to disprove the neces- 
sity of revelation, have most uncandid- 
ly repeated their foul and baseless slan- 
ders against him ; while, within a few 
years, a learned translator of Aristo- 
phanes, in his zeal for his favorite po- 
et, whose matchless power of language 
but ill atones for his indecent seurril- 
ity, has virulently, though unsuccess- 
fully assailed him. On the other hand 
his admirers have been excessive in 
his praise; so much so, indeed, that 
another early defender of our faith, in 
a transport of adiniration, pronounces 
him a Christian. Beside, as he care- 
fully abstained from making any record 
with his own hand, we are indebted for 
our knowledge of him principally to 
his two eminent disciples, Nerophon 
and Plato, both of them professedly his 
eulogists. Xenophon, except when he 
is speaking of arts, or historically of 
scenes in which he himself figured 
so gloriously is well known to have 
been a romancer. While Plato, the 
father of mystical philosophy, (from 
whom, indeed, the modern Kant and 
Coleridge have derived most of their in- 
genious but useless abstractions,) de- 
lighted to put his extravagant theories 
into the mouth of his modest and ecau- 
tious master; so that Socrates upon 
hearing one of his dialogues read, ex- 
claimed, * What does not this young 
fellow make me say!" A careful com- 

arison of their two accounts will, how- 
ever, give us much that may be relied 
upon. 








rr, 


Socrates was born at Athens, in the 
four hundred and sixty-eighth year be. 
fore Christ, and lived, from infancy to 
his death, during that period which 
may be termed the Augustan age of 
Greece ; the age of Pericles, of Phidias 
the sculptor, of Zeuxis the painter, He- 
rodotus ‘and Thucydides the historians, 
‘Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
the dramatists, Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine, and the splendid though 
luxurious Alcibiades. These were all 
known to our philosopher, and in his 
own time he was the greatest among 
the great. Though the son of poor pa- 
rents, his father, Sophroniscus, gave 
him an excellent education, and he en- 
joyed the instructions of a very remark- 
able man, the philosopher Anaxagoras. 
Early relinquishing the calling of his 
father, that of a sculptor, he devoted 
himself to the study of human duties. 
This did not prevent his proving him- 
self practically a good citizen, and a 
brave man in fighting the battles of his 
country, saving by his devoted valor 





at one time the life of Nenophon, and 
at another that of Alcibiades. — After- 
ward, however, he mingled little in 
public affairs, though he served once in 
the counsel of the five hundred, believ- 
ing himself called by the divinity to 
persuade his countryimen to virtue and 
rational religion. For this end, he 
chose, though not ostentatiously, a life 
of poverty and self-denial, looking for 
his best reward to a consciousness of 
integrity in this life and a happy im- 





mortality. Original in thought and 
eloquent in language, though so un- 
gainly in person as to resemble a satyr, 
he soon drew around him many follow- 


ers, and among them the noblest in 
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tirth and character of the Athenians. 
Yet this blamelessness and usefulness of 
life soon excited against himmuany ene- 
mies in the vicious and turbulent de- 
mocracy of his native city. The so- 
phists, or false philosophers, who have 
given their name to the vexatious quib- 
bles in which they delighted, were es- 
pecially enraged against him,for he fear. 
lessly exposed their mercenary quack- 
ery: and because he taught that there 
was one overruling Providence, whose 
“just eyes could not be blinded by the 
smoke of sacrifices,” but loved virtuous 
actions better than sumptuous forns, 

they accused him of impiety against the 
cods. Taking advantage also of the 

fact that he was peculiar in teaching 
young men, they charged him with en 
unnatural crime then lamentably prev- 
alent. This prompted Aristophanes, 
a comic poet, whose gross blackguard- 

ism shows the baseness of his soul, to 
hold the teacher of virtue up to ridi- 

cule, in his comedy of the ‘ Clouds,” 

showing the venerable-man hanging ri- 

diculous'y in a basket and teaching the 

most disorgunizing doctrines. The com- 
aly indeed was not very successful at 
first, Socrates himself laughing at it ; 
but few characters.can bear up against 
ridicule ; and the poison then began tu 
work, which three-and-twenty years 

after resulted in a grave public indict- 
ment against him for impiety and cor- 
rupting the youth. Aguinst these 

charges he made an eluquent and «lig- 

uitied defence, retracting none of his 
entiments, denying the charge of crime 
and asserting that his countrymen owed 
tim reward, not punishment. It avail- 
ol him nothing against, the cruel hate 
of wicked men, Some say the multi-: 





tude believed the charges ; others say 
that they were exasperated against him 
because Critias, a renegade disciple of 
his, whom he openly rebuked for his 
oppression, was one of the thirty ty- 
rants that the Spartan Lysander set 
over the Athenians, and who deluged 
the city with blood. But alas! we 
know too well the treatment which wise 
and good men receive when they op- 
pose the will of a blind and brutal pop- 
ulace, and need only to be told of the 
integrity of Socrates, to account for 
his condemnation by a people who had 
already banished Aristides, because . 
they were tired of hearing him called 
the just. Athens has not been the 
only state where virtue has been the 
least claim to popular favor; or where 
it were not easier togain power Ly flat- 
tering the people than by serving them. 
Alas ! again, it is human nature, which 
loves tyranny better than honest coun- 
se ; for, in the language of the modern 
Euripides, the pure, classical Talfourdl. 
* The cloven hearted world 
Is ever eayer thus to own a lord, 
And patriots emite for it in vain.” 

The best defence of Socrates is found 
in the remorse of the Athenians. They 
prosecuted his accusers as enemies to 


the state, putting Melitus, one of the 


two most active, to death, and banish- 
ing the other, Anytus, who was so 
universally execrated that he found no 
place of refuge, but was stoned by the 
people of Eferaclea, after they had cast 
him out of their city ; and it is said 
that when the Palamede of Euripides 
was performed, and an actor pronoune- 
ed the lines : 
“ You bave given to crucl death the best of all tho 
Greeks!" 
the whole audience, reminded of Socra- 
tes, burst into tears, and the theater re- 
sounded with lamentations ; for which 
reason they madea decree that his name 
should not be spoken in public an 


more. " 
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A high testimony to the purity of 
his character is also found in the con- 
fession of Alcibiades, who, though he 
left: his great teacher, that he might 
pursue projects of ambition and luxuri- 
ous pride, declared, that he “ blushed 
at his way of life, whenever he thought 
of Socrates, and at times almost wished 
him dead, and no longer a witness of 
his pupil’s shame.” 

Condemned, however, he was to 
drink the fatal hemlock. Thirty days, 
owing to some religious ceremonies, 
elapsed between his sentence and his 
death, which were not only worthy of 
his life, but the summit of its adimira- 
ble virtue. He spent these mournful 
days, (mournful to those who loved him 
but full of calm and. unfailing hope to 
the martyr himself,) in conversation 
cheerfully with his disciples, exhorting 

‘them to remain steadfast in the virtue 
he had taught them, and confidently to 
expect a happy immortality in the di- 
vine presence as the reward of it. An 
account of this sad interval is given us 
in the Phwdon of Plato, the simplest 
and most affecting of all bis writings. 
It were in vain to attempt translating 
the dying scene from the Greek, for the 
very words seem to sob, and the sen- 
tences moan as if they came from a bro- 
ken heart, so that it has won from the 
learned of all ages the tribute of tears, 
as if our original nature suffered in 
him. Crito, his friend, at one time, 
by bribing the jailer, had made every 
arrangement for his escape; but the 
consistent friend of social order smiled 
at his zeal, and refused to fly from a 
‘mortality which he would soon meet, 
-wherever he might go ; declaring, that 
the injury done him, under color of the 
law, was no reason why he should do 
wrong by rebelling against the public 
authority. Speaking kindly to the ex- 
ecutioner, who prepared the poison, 
and presented it to him, not without 
tears, he calmly drank it amidst the 
loud sobbings his friends could no lon- 
ger restrain, and walking up and down 
the cell, he greatly cemforted them, un- 
til the torpor seized his limbs ; then 





lying down, he wrapped his mant| 
around him, and with a slight trem, ‘ 
“the best, the wisest, and the te 
just of Athens,” breathed his last, Ne 


ing to all ages the blessed assuranc 
that 3 


** Virtue may be assailed, but never burt 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled - 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most ha-- 
Shall, in the happy trial, prove most glory.” a2, 


_The opinions of Socrates were, cor. 
sidering the age and country in whic, 
he lived, as remarkable for their puri- 
ty and elevation, as his life. Befor 
him, the inquiry of philosophers bai 
been chiefly into physical causes ; and 
though some most interesting saying 
of the wise men of Greece, and Anar- 
ugoras In particular, are recorded, yet 
it is generally admitted that Socrates 
was the first to study-and teach morals 
us a science. 

Cicero expressly says : “ Socrates was. 
the first who brought down philow. 
phy from the skies, placed it in citi, 
introduced itinto families, and oblige! 
it to examine into life and morals, gvel 
and evil.” Indeed, he seems to have 
had an unjust contempt for all science. 
thinking it better for us to’ inquir 
what we ought to do, than what tle 
Deity had done. He was provoked to 
this by the vain and quibbling theoris:s 
of his day ; but could he have know: 
the moral dignity which in moder 
times the sciences have acquired, or 
have been surrounded by such expe 
tors of physical truth as now adom tle 
world, he would never have deemed *: 
necessary to deny their studies, that L- 
might exalt his own. Socrates we. 
however, as he has been described 's 
the ingenious, though often erronco's 
historian of Ethical Philosophy, “mor 
a teacher of virtue, than evena search: 
er after truth.” Hence his opinion. 
though remarkable, were few. 

He believed most firmly in the ex 
tence and providence of one suprenr. 
self-existent, and spiritual God. “ 
him he often speaks in the singular 
number, delighting to give him the 
name of the Superintendent God, or te F 
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+04 who wisely and tenderly cares for 
ier This God, he believed, could only 


us. 


be served by sincere virtue,having more 
revard for the heart of men, than the 
most costly sacrifice ; quoting, _ with 
high commendation, an oracle which de- 
clared that “God loved the thanksgiv- 
ings of the Laced monians better than 


all the sumptuous offerings of the 
Greeks ; for,” said he, “ it is absurd to 
think that Deity, likea false judge,can 
Le bribed by presents.” He taught the 
duty of prayer, which he said required 
much attention and precaution, and 
cave his followers what he considered 
5 most excellent and safe form of peti- 
tion, which was: “ Great God’! giveus 
the good things that are necessary for 
us, whether we ask them or not ; and 


keep evil things from us, even when we- 


pray to thee for them.” He believed 
that virtue consisted in obedience to the 
supreme will of God, which we were to 
learn from the fitness of things ; and 
there can be little doubt that he would 
have rejected, as a vexatious dispute of 
the sophsts, the question, which some 
have started, whether there is not a 
radical distinction between right and 


‘wrong, antecedent to the divine will. 


Virtue,he believed, was always reward- 
ed, and vice always punished, by the 
Supreme Governor ; and though in this 
life wrong njght seem to be more suc- 
cessful, the seeming imeyuality would 
be compensated in another. 
believed also in the immortality of the 
soul, and declared: that though he knew 
nothing of the manner of our existence 
after death, it could not be otherwise 
int that the Deity would take just men 
to he happy with himself, and banish 
the wicked to a correspondent misery. 

These were the principal and fuuda- 


nental articles of his belief, upon which 


he based all his instructions, and from 
which he derived that lofty courage, 
which sustained him through life in his 
virtue. Plato, his ingenious disciple, 
less modest than his master, has carried 
them out still farther ; but, us we have 
said before, his speculations are not to 
be taken as the sentiments of Socrates. 


For he | 





It will doubtless be asked if theopin- 
ions of Sucrates, respecting the. unity of 
the Sovereign God, were so pure, how 
it was that he himself engaged in the: 
worship of the many gods of Athens, 
composing hymns to some of them,dur- 
ing the interval he spent in prison, and 
ordering a cock to be sacriticed to Escu- 
lapius, the god of health, as Plato-says, 
in his last moments?» Several things 
ought, however, to be considered here. 
In the tirst place, it has always appear- 
ed to me not an improbable opinion 
that his disciples, eager to vindicate his 
fame with the multitude, for their own 
sakes, invented of him, in this respect, 
what was not strictly true. And 
then again, Socrates, though convinced 
of the Supreme Divinity, was yet, as 
we shall show, confessedly ignorant of 
the manner in which he should be pub- 
licly honored, and might have thought 
it unwise to distrust the existing modes 
of worship, or to neglect them himself, 
until some better way was discovered, 
lest he should be thought to favor an 
atheism which he detested. Certainly, 
if he had not been sincere in his opin- 
ions, he need not have died under sen- 
tence of the law; as he might have 
averted his condemnation by timely re- 
canting. Beside, it is not fairly honest 
to condemn uw man for what he did in 
the last moments of mortal weakness. 
Socrates wished his last act to be an act 
of piety ; and if that act was ordering 
a sacrifice to a fulse god, because he 
knew no better, it is, I repeat, most un- 
charitable to condeinn so good a man 
for one such act, at such a time. 

A little examination will also con- 
vince us, that the great doctrines of So- 
crates were by no means original dis- 
coveries of his own. It is commonly, 
but erroneously, supposed that idolatry 
is the early commencement of religion 
among a people, upon which they im- 
prove as they advance in knowledge and 
civilization, until they attzin a better 
and more rational faith. The fact,how- 
ever, is that all false religions arecorrup- 
tions of the true faith, which was com- 
mon to man in the first ages. This 
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was the opinion of St. Paul, who was 
well acquainted with classic history. 
For, speaking of the heathen, he says: 
“When they knew God they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful, 
but became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish hearts were darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four footed beasts,and creep- 
ing things.” In this he is sustained by 
history, and the opinions of the anci- 
ents themselves.. So far from purify- 
ing their religion, as they increased in 
knowledge and refinement, the Greeks 
added to the number of their gods every 
year, until they became countless. 
Their best philosophers, in latter. ages, 
had a high reverence for the opinions 
of antiquity ; and the higher up we 
follow the streain of moral sentiment, 
the purer does it become, which is a 
strong indication that it tlowed origi- 
nally from a pure fountain. Their po- 
ets sung, too, of a happy period which 
the world at first enjoyed, and which 
they called the golden age, “ before,” as 
Virgil says, “impious men learned to 
feed upon the slaughtered herds,” and 
when, according to Ovid, 

Men, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted wisdom knew, 
Ard with apative bent dia good pursuc; 
And teeming earth, yet vuiltless ot the plough, 
All unprovoked did fruitful stores alluw.” 

Thus we find, before the time of Soc- 
rates, records, not faint nor few, of the 
same doctrines which he systematized. 
- Anaxagoras, his great master, undoubt- 
edly taught that “ pure, intelligent, ac- 
tive MIND was the first cause of all 
things,” for of this Aristotle and Plato 
both assure us ; and indeed it is thought 
by many, that we should name a school 
of philosophy after Homer, who lived 
at least four hundred years before our 
sage, and among whose poetical fictions 
much remarkable truth is apparent. In 
one of the fragments called Orphia,— 
because by some supposed to have been 
written by Orpheus, but more appro- 


at 
priately attributed to Cecro 
sophic founder of a colony in Ati. 
1556 years before Christ, or more ing 
a thousand years before Socrates — y. 
find this sentence : “ There is a i. 
er, one Deity, one Great Govemor ; 
all things.” The reader is aware, aj. 
that the learned Greeks (as Pythacors, 
and Herodotus) before and about th 
Socratic period, were accustomed ty 
travel in Egypt, as the then treasun.. 
house of ancient wisdom, and ther 
though the common people were so de. 
graded as to worship not only beast; 
and birds, but vegetables, (the onion Le 
ing one of their gods,) the priests pre. 
served in their secret and guarded 
mysteries certain great truths, wit); 
which the stranger student was permit- 
ted to become acquainted. What some 
of their doctrines were, we may learn 
from a verse sung in the mysteries of 
Eleusis, which were copied from those 
of Egypt: “ Pursue thy path rightly 
and contemplate the King of the world. 
He is One and of himself alone ; and te 
that One all things have owed their be. 
ing. He encompasses all things. No 
mortal hath beheld him, but he sees al] 
things.” Over the statue of Isis, the 
chief deity of Egypt, was this wonder- 
ful inscription : “ I am all that has been 
and -all that shall be, and no man hath 
ever lifted my veil.” I need not ask 
the reader to mark the parallelism be- 
tween this and the words of God w 
Moses, “Iam tHat I an.” This view 
of the subject is made still more clear 
from chronology, which fixes the date 
of the Phoenician colonies under Iva- 
chus, who settled Greece, it is said, 
about fifty years after Abraham, who 
lived in the days of Shem, the son of 
Noah, and one of the survivors of the 
old world, according to Moses. The 
same historian gives us reason to be 
lieve that the worship of the true God 
was then prevalent in Egypt, (for be 
declares the reigning Pharoah worship: 
ped him,) and probably universal ; for 
Melchisidek, (whom many suppose, with 
much reason, to have been Shem,) wis 


ps, a phils. 





the royal priest of Jehovah. And 
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nonzh there is much absurd contradic- 
ey the Chinese chronology, they al- 
-. Tyke the Brahmins of India, fix the 
ve an of their religious opinions in a 
#0 remote antiquity 5 while their god 
Fs or Fohi seems to have been no oth- 
“ethan Noah. Our own Indians, too, 
-t hold to the Unity and spirituality 
oe sy], are declared by the late vener- 
<2» Boudinot, whose work entitled 
Tae Star in the West,” proves his la- 
toghae researches among them, to have 
cous Jistinct traditions of the deluge. 
Teas then, we tind the opinions of all 
- ankind converging upward to one pe- 
rc |—a period where truth prevailed. 
| The moral philosophy of Socrates may 

















“yys be supposed to be the gathered 
" :-.ements of a better and revealed re- 
‘ ‘:¢yn, which were too mighty, not to 
‘ hive survived the concussions of the 
ft ‘nn ages which preceded him. | 

i The very fables of the classic poets 
4 Sow whence their prevalent opinions 
i -cne corrupted by the muddy stream 
7 * tradition. Homer makes water to 
“ > ve Leen the principle of all thing,and 
c. ‘yall refer to an original chaos, 

il] W. s ait was void of lizht, and earth unstable, 
he a: water's dark ahyzs unnavicable, 

\. certain form on any wasimprest, 
“Y- & wore confased aud each distarbed the reet. 
: —Ovid. 

ue 

th The story of Pandora is very strik- 
sk g. She was, according to Hesiod, the 
be “st woman made from clay, and ani- 
to “tel She was given as a wife to 
ew 'ninetheus, who stole tire from heav- . 
var ‘rand presented her husband with a 
ate “x, which being opened, there flew 
Va- ta it innumerable evils, such as sick- 
uid, sand death, which have ever since 
sho j «sist the world, one blessing, hope, 
ot C.y mmaining. Now Plato tells us, 
the tthe meaning of this fable is, that 
‘he te desire of forbidden luxuries was 
be- t+ cause of all mortal evil. We see 
; Yonee this story comes from the tra- 

ty 2 of the fall, and the promise of 
np P -=ption which immediately succeed- 
for fi. So. when he describes J upiter 
ith 2 —— his commands to Neptune, 
a 2 


i@ should illay the storms which 


+ 
a4 





threatened the destruction of the Gre- 
cian fleet, he makes Iris, the rainhow, 
the messenger who carried the divine 
will. I will give one more instance of 
such agreement. Socrates and Plato 
and others of the ancient, believed that 
Divine Providence was administered 
by inferior agents of the Grand Deity. 
This was the origin of their multiplici- 
ty of deities, so that we may say, 

The Naiad bathing ia her crystal spring, 

The quardian nymph of ev'ry leafy tree, 

The rushing (CE >]us on viewless wing, 

The flower -cro sned qne-n of every du'tured lea, 

And tfe who walked with morarch-tread the sea 

The awfal Thuanderer threatening them aloud, 

G ul! were their dim imazinings of Thee, 

Who saw Thee only through the misty clond, 


Which sin had thrown around their spirits like a 
shroud ? 


This belief in inferior yet good de- 
mons, [ have already said, appears to 
have been a corruption of the Scripture 
doctrine of ministering angels. To 
show the probability of this opinion,the 
reader is requested to compare two ex- 
tracts—the first from our Christian po- 
et, Spenser, the other from Hesiod, who 
lived before Homer : 


** And is there care in heaven, and is there love 

In heavehly spiri’s tous creatures base, 

That may compassion of eur evils move ? 

There 12, else much more wretched were the race 

Ot men than beasts; but oh, th’ exceeding grace 

Or Highest God, that loves his creatures so, 

And all hia works with mercy doth embrace ; 

The blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

~ serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked, 
oe. 


** How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to ns who succor want; 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave, 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivaat, 
Avaiust foul fiends to aid us militants 

They for us fight, they watch and duly vaard, 
And their bri;ht equadrons all around ns piant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward; 


Why should heavenly God for men have euch re- 
yard °°" 


But thus Hesiod, after speaking of 
the golden age: 


When in the vrave this guiltless race were laid, 
Soon wa? a worid of holy demons made; 
Acrinl spirits, by Jove desizoed 
To be onearth the guardian of mankind; 
Invisib'eago mortal cyes, they go, 
And mark our actions, vood or bad, below; 
Theimmortal spics with watchful care preside, 
And a ten thousand round their charges 
glide ; 
hey can reward with glory or with gold, 
Abower they by divine pe:mission hold.” 


Instances of these interesting reseimn- 
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blances of classic fable to sacred story 
might be greatly multinlied. 

Thus it is, that in studying the char- 
acter and opinions of him for whom un- 
assisted reason did the most, we are the 
most convinced of the necessity of rev- 
elation. All that he knew, which was 
valuable, was derived from it,; and he 
was himself most fully persuaded, that 
what he desired yet to know, he could 
only learn from a heavenly instructor. 
Alas! that many who profess such a 
veneration for the sage of Athens, 
should neglect to learn from him this 
most important lesson which he taught. 
It is not necessary to take from Socra- 
tes the due credit for virtue and wis- 
dom which the candid scholar must 
award him, to prove that we need a bet- 
ter wisdom than man can teach. Soc- 
_ rates in the height of his fumeis one of 
the best witdess that that apologist for 
Christionity can summon to his cause. 


HELIS EEO — — 


THERE are a thousand things which be- 
tween the right persons are pure, but 
which are_so sacred and delicate that the 
merest touch from the world can not be 
given without causing the utmost pain. 
One who would go eavesdropping to catch 
the confidences of parent and child, hus- 
band and wife, or lover and lover, and 
would then, to the distress and confusion 
of those concerned, report what he had 
heard, is a scoundrel. 


THERE are no troubles which have such 
a wasting and disastrous effect upon the 
mind, as those which must not be told; 
but which cause the mind to be continu- 
ally rolling and turning over upon itself, 
in ceaseless convolutions and unrest. 





Saas 


The Bankrupt Merchant’s Dwelling, 


BY ANNA RIVERS, 


The flowers bloom for anether; 
The fountain floweth there 

With cool and quiet murmur 
Upon the summer air; 

But no fond heart is near it 
To list :n to its play; 

The hand that nursed the roses 
Is far, oh! far away! 


The sad deserted dwelling 
Stands lonely by the stream; 

The windows shuttered closely, 
Close out the sun’s glad beam; 

And grass grows o'er the foot-path 
Where once the happy trod, 

Nor children’s steps pass lightly 

- Across the bright green sod. 


And he whoreared the homestead— 
Comes not the thought to him 

Of this old place of meeting, 
When life looks drear and dim; 

While the city’s hum is round him, 
In bis low pent-up home, 

Where scent of summer roses 
And cool winds never come ? 


Oh! oft his heart must linger 
On days when hope was bright, 
Nor seemed upon his fortunes 
A sign of change or blight; 
When he stood here at evening 
Beneath his own roof-tree, 
His gentle wife beside him, 
His children at his knee. 


Earth! thou art full of changes, 
_ From hope unto despair,. 
And darkness cometh ever 
To all whose hopes are there. 
And yet thou bringest tidings 
Of shores where chaiige is not, 
Where blessings vanish never, 
And gorrows are forgot. 


Look up! ye sons of sorrow! 
Ye children of the earth! 
Care cometh sadly ever 
To all of mortal birth! 

But there the flowers are fadeless, 
The fountains never cease; - 
Look up from change and trouble 

Unto that shore of peace! 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


It bas ever been the custom of man- 
kind, in estimating knowledge, to set 
the highest vale upon that which may 
be practically applied to their temporal 
wivantage,—their convenience, their 
wants, or their luxuries ; and to esti- 
mate science in proportion. as it leads to 
academic honors, popular applause, or 
lucrative reward. The day has not yet 
passed when every pursuit beyond this 
range is met by the question of “Sent 
bono?” and unless theenquirer is told 
that some tangible good will be the re- 
sult, he turns in silent pity from the 
man who is so unprofitably employed. 

No science has suffered more from 
this mode of reasoning than Zoology. 
Its application to the wants of man is 
slight, and generally so femote as not 
immediately to Le perceptible. It has 
not, like Chemistry, been employed to 
theimprovement of manufacturies ; nor 
can it furnish miuch to assist the never- 
failing invention of man. It cannot, 
like Mineralogy, direct usto the dis- 
covery of subterraneous wealth, or as- 
sist Astronomy in giving power and in- 
creased confidence to the mariner. It 
cannot contend with Botany, either in 
adding to the luxuries of the palate, or 
to the elegancies of taste. Neither, in 
conclusion, does it lead, as all these 
kindred pursuits do lead, to pecuniary 
recompense or public professorships. 

Great as these disadvantages un- 
doubtedly are, there is another which is 
infinitely greater. This arises from the 
erroneous idea so generally prevalent, 
as to the real object of this study. 
Nor is this ignorance confined to the 
many ; foreven naturalists, who enjoy 
no small popularity, have fallen into a 
similarerror. By these it has been con- 
stantly inculeated, that the true object 
of Natural History is to acquire a 
knowledge of the species, and to make 
that knowledge subservient to the ben- 
ehtsof mankind. That this definition 

$ been most prejudicial to the cause 


of truth, can admit of no doubt. It 
Jan. 2 





has taught the student to believe, that 
when he had examined an animal or 
plant, ascertained. its name, and ar- 
ranged it in his collection, it could 
teach him nothing more, and that the 
true end of Natural History, in this 
instance, had been accomptished. On 


the other hand, this mistaken view of 


the subject has strengthened the popu- 
lar prejudice. It was seen that collec- 
tors aimed at nothing higher than the 
possession cf a museum labelled with 
hard names ; and that those whose pur- 
suits led them to expound the works of 
Divinity, dwindled into compilers of 
systems, or collectors of beetles. 

Other naturalists, again, have rested 
the importance of these studies on their 
connection with the self-interests of 
man, and appeal to the discovery of the 
silkworm, the cochineal insect, and the 
pearl oyster. They insist, with reason, 
on the intimate connection between 
Natural History and Agriculture. This 
is undoubtedly true; but had this 
science no higher object, whatever 
might be its utility, its claims as an in- 
tellectual pursuit would not he very 
high. It would, in fact, derive all its 


‘importance from a selfish or interested 


consideration, and would inculcate the 
principle, that a knowledge of the 
works of God was only desirable, when 
it could be applied to the artificial wants 
of man. | 

To adopt, therefore, either of the pre- 
ceding views as definitions of Natural 
History, is to make the means for the 
end, and to leave off at that point, 
where, in fact, we should begin. Such 
expounders of Nature view her works 
through a medium the most contracted ; 
they examine with microscopic eye the 
several parts of a complicated machine, 
without bestowing a thought upon the 
principles by which these parts are re- 
ciprocally connected, the power by 
which the whole is regulated, or the ef- 
fect it is intended to produce. 

I mean not, by these remarks, to di- 
minish the force of those arguments 
which have been employed, with great 
truth and eloquence, to show the ad- 
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vantages of Natural History to the 
mind, when it is merely limited to a 
consideration of an individual object. 
The plumage of a bird, the tints of an 
insect, even “the poor beetle that we 
tread upon,” are of themselves caleu- 
lated to excite almiration, and to raise 
the thoughts to Him who made them. 
But what I wish to inculeate, is, that 
the study of nature has higher, im- 
measurably higher demands on our at- 
tention ; that beyond all this, which 
speaks only to the eye, there is, as it 
were, an invisible world of order, har- 
mony and connection, the most wonder- 
ful ; and that it is only when we look 
beyond the individual, and enter into 
this intellectual region, that the true 
object of the study takes its commence- 
_ment. It is then that we begin to per- 
ceive, that the Book of Nature, no less 
than that of Revelation, is throughout 
a volume of types and syinbols. The 


one, teaches us, in part, the imysteries 
ct q _ aa . aol 

of Godin the redemption of mankind. 

The other is openel te us, that we may 


gain some insight into the wonders 
which everywhere surronnt us-—won- 
ders which all indeed can see and ad- 
mire, but which few can comprehend-— 
and even these mast imperfectly. It 
is only when the mind takes a higher 
range, and seeks to obtain a glimpse of 
the vast plan of creative Wisdom, that 
we can have the least conception of 
those mysteries which can never, in this 
world, be fully comprehended. Sutfli- 
cient, however, will be revealed, both to 
the eye and to the understanding, to 
give us the most sublime ideas of the 


~ whole ; and while we trace the wisdom 


of God in earthly things, which we our- 
selves can see, our faith will be strength- 
ened in heavenly things, which are at 
peesent hid from our sight. 

It may further be remarked, that 
Natural History, as professing: to ex- 
pound the works of Omnipotence, be- 
comes from that very cause one of the 
most digniticd that can employ the hu- 
man mind. It seems, in short, to be 
that peeuliar study, which above all 
others, has heen designed for giving us 
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the greatest insight into His Ways. Ip 
this respect 1t is even superior to As 
tronowy. The grandeur of ‘the heaven. 
ly bodies may speak more Imiediately 
to our senses, and their periodical move. 
ments more readily excite our wonder. 
But all inquiry into their nature is fu. 
tile. We Know not whether those dis. 
tant worlds are inhabited by mortals or 
by spirits, or whether they are the 
abodes of happiness or misery ; all this 
is hidden from human research. Byt 
with Natural History the case is ditfer. 
ent. The myriads of organized beings 
that cover the surface of our globe, ar- 
continually before our eves: we con 
distinguish their races, examine their 
structure, and even explore their habits 
and economy. And if cur knowledy- 
of the system of their creation wil! 
bear no comparison with that which ‘s 
known on thé general laws which regii- 
late the planets, it is only because the 
minds of most men have dwelt on de- 
tails, instead of grasping at gener! 
principles. 

‘There may be some who think, that 
even to attempt such a discovery, as the 
plan which the Almighty has pursued 
in creation, is altogether vain, if net 
bordering upon impiety. Might not 
the same argument be used against As 
tronomy? And was it not actually 
used in the infancy of science! In re 
gard to spiritual things, we not only 
know that the human mind is limited, 
but we also know the extent of thos 
limits. But in natural science, although 
we feel the impossibility of even com- 
prehending the nature of things in per- 
fection, we are utterly ignorant ef those 
limits which invisibly cireumscribe our 
understanding. The discoveries of this 
age, in every branch of science, would 
no doubt have appeared perfectly vision 
ary to those who lived in the last; 
while that knowledge upon which ¥e 
may now pride ourselves, will no doubt 
in the estimation of future ages, appeat 
28 comparative ignorance. In Astron 
omy, indeed, we feel how hopeless 15 
to gain any information on the true Bh 
ture of the heavenly bodies ; yet ¥® 
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have been permitted to understand the 
at principles by which they are reg- 
set We know toa certainty that 
ated. i 
oa own planet daily and annually re- 
volves in two descriptions of circles, 
and that numerous others move in all 
directions on the same principles. Now, 
however unintelligible such a complica- 
ted system may at first appear, yet the 
jiscoveries of science have made it both 
cain and undeniable ; and that an as- 
seublage of stars, which to the unin- 
formed observer seem promiscuously 


- seattered in the firmament, ure never- 


theless regulated by a plan the most 
heautiful and wondrous that can possi- 
bly be conceived. 

"Now there is incontestible evidence 
to prove, that the same system: which 
is found to govern the heavenly bodies 
—a system plainly circular—-is_ typi- 
cally represented on earth, and is that 
upon which the whole of organized mat- 
ter has originally been planned. If 
either the animal or the vegetable king- 
dom be attentively considered, they will 
each present a certain number of pri- 
mary divisions, following each other in a 
series of affinity. They will also have 
this remarkable peculiarity, that the last 
will sv intimately resemble the first, that 
the series returns again to the point from 
which the investigation commenced; and 
thus by the. union of the first division 
with the last, the whole can only be rep- 
resented under the form of a circle. 
Again, if any one of these primary di- 
visions be examined singly, the same dis- 
position will be found; each of these sec- 
undary groupes will form their own cir- 
cles of attinity; these again are found to 
contain smaller circles, till at last the in- 
yuiry becomes limited to the individual 
Species, 

But the discoveries of those few, who 
have pursued this line of inquiry, have 
hot ended here. It is found, notwith- 
standing this complicated system of cir- 
cles, that each is connected to another, 
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and to all, either by direct aftinity or rel- | 


ative analogy. An example may explain 


this part of the subject more fully, and I 
suall give one which the most philosophic 
baturalist of the age has pointed out. 
tte is a particular group of beetles, 
‘Satactenzed by feeding upon living veg- 
tables only; these exhibit five variations 

form, very distinct in the typical ex- 








amples, but in those insects which con- 
stitute the intermediate links, these vari- 
ations are so diminished that one form in- 
sersibly blends into the next. On the 
other hand, there is anether group of 
beetles, all of which derive their suste- 
uauce from decayed vegetables; their 
cunstruction, no less than their fvod, is 
strikingly litlerent from the former race; 
these likewise are composed of tive sub- 
ordinate families, and like the others, are 
connected among themselves by a circular 
series of atlinity. Now tpon comparing 
the two races, they present such a won- 
derful resemblance in respect to analogy, 
that net only the five principal families 
in each agree in one or more striking pe- 
culiarities; but it may even be said that 
every insect in one race finds its repre- 
sentative in the other. In short, not 
ouiy in this instance, but throughout na- 
ture, their reigns a symbolic relationship 
from the highest tu the lowest of created 
beings. Their very forms and colors are 
net only important to their peculiar hab- 
its ur econumy, but are employed as types 
and symbols to designate something more. 
Thus, whether our attention be directed 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom, to 
the terrestrial or celestial world, one plan 
alune is discernible; and that itself is 
typical. of Eternity-—an attribute which 
proceeds alone from the Great Architect 
of all. 

It is only under this view that Natural 
History assumes her true dignity, and 
detaching herself from all those pursuits 
which point to earthly advantages, takes 
her station by the side of Religion; -and 
like her, directs mankind to the contem- 
plation of Omnipotence. | 

The French philosophers of the present 
aye have acquired great and deserved 
fame by their splendid discoveries in 
Physivlogy, Geclogy, and comparative 
Anatomy; but as regards the Natural 
System, or that which is to develope the 
plan of Creation, it is not too much to 
say, that the book of nature to them hes 
been hermetically sealed. Their dis- 
coveries will indecd remain; for these re- 
gard things which are immutable; but 
their systems and theories, formed either 
without any reference to religion, or in 
direct opposition to its greatest truths, © 
are even now fast tumbling to decay. 
They may indeed be remembered, but 
only as lamentable instances of the in- 
frmity of our nature, which taking not 
God for its guide, perverts His works or 
inculcate the baneful principles of ma- 
terialism and infidelity. 
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LOVE OF TRUTH. 


BY EDWARD THOMSON, D. D. 





He who cultivates a love of truth for 
its own sake, will soon have his attention 
riveted upon some beautiful form of 
truth that will captivate his soul. To 
this his visits become frequent and long, 
till at length the fair enchantress is his 
life, and inspires him with a love for her 
stronger than death. You inquire, will 
he not grow tired of her? Nay, he sees 
new beauties every day, and fancies that 
she has excellences which angelic minds 
could not fathom. What is the conse- 
quence! If he have any mind he be- 
comes eminent. One fell in love with 
Music—heavenly maid; his love grew 
more and more intense, at length it oc- 
cupied all his attention and absorbed all 
his heart—he seemed to know nothing 
but Music’s power. Now, mark! he 
touches the strings, and mankind are en- 
tranced; he touches again, and the tide 
of life almost stops. Another becomes 
enamored of Philosophy; so devoted does 
he become to her, that he is little better 
than a fool in everything else. But he 
sheds lustre on his age, is gazed on asa 
supernal being, and becomes immortal as 
his language. One falls in love with 
Christ and him crucified; and, though 
the idea is to the Jew a stumbling-block 
and to the Greek foolishness, being deep- 
ly loved, it is fully grasped, and, being 
fully grasped, it fills his soul and pro- 
vokes his firm resolve to shut out every- 
thing that would interfere with its su- 
premacy. ‘‘ | determined to know nothing 
among you,” ete. Other thoughts this 
apostle had, numerous and grand, but, 
like the planets of the solar system, they 
were held, governed, warmed, and illu- 
minated by the central fiery orb—thought 
of the cross. This truth palsies all the 
ordinary passions of man—sensuality, 
ambition, avarice—and transmutes the 
alluring objects of earth into ‘‘ dung and 
dross.” It bears up the spirit under la- 
bors, watchings, fastings, and perils; it 
robs prisons, chains, reproach, pain, and 
persecution of their power to disquiet or 
alarm, and vacates the charms of the 
most glorious objects and most glowing 
associations of both nature and art. 
This one thought produces one line of ac- 
tion. Mark the course of that man who 
is under its power! Whether on a wreck 
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in the Mediterranean, or in a parlor of 
the imperial palace; before the elders of 
Ephesus, or the tribunal of Agrippa: at 
the court of the Areopagus, or surround. 
ed bythe inhabitants of a desolate js. 
land; sailing under the limbs of the Qu}. 
ossus, or chased by pirates up the Algean: 
musing in full view of the Acropolis, or 
singing hymns in the Philippian jail— 
ask him what he is doing! His answer ig 
‘this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind,” etce., ‘*] press 
forward.” Indeed external circumstan- 
ces seem to have but little power over 
him; he must have passed the graves of 
Lycurgus and Solon, and the birthplaces 
of Apelles, Hippocrates, Pythagoras; he 
must have followed the traces of the 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle, and 
stood before the most gorgeous temples 
and most noble statuary of the gods; and 
yet, with a mind fitted to take fire at the 
glorious scenes Of classic renown, he does 
not intimate that he had ever seen them. 
What was the consequence! He became 
Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles. But 
in accounting for his success by his unity 
of thought and purpose, am [ not guilty 
of assigning a false cause! Now, how 
else will you account for it! By his 
learning! But the gift of tongues placed 
the fishermen of Galilee, in the apostolic 
college, upon a level, in respect of lan- 
guages, with Paul himself. By his elo- 
quence! Doubtless he knew how to 
sweep the chords of the human heart. 
But his speech and his preaching were not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the spirit and of 
power. He forebore to exercise the arts 
of oratory, lest the excellency (virtue) of 
the power might appear to be of him and 
not of God. Moreover, Apollos was elo- 
quent, and mighty in the scriptures too, 
yet he was no Paul; his soul had not felt 
to its full extent the expulsive, conden- 
sing power of the evangelical affection. | 
It promotes purity of thought, Phil 
osophy was once encompassed and ar- 
rested by false theories and human pre 
judices. How came she to emerge from 
the cloud, and proceed on her way Te- 
joicing? Bacon fell in love with simple 
physical truth. His first work was \ 
point out the delusions of human phil: 
osophy, which he justly denominated 
idols, and divided into four classes : 
idola tribus, or prejudices common to 
men; idola specus, individual misconcep: 
tions; idola fori, idols mutually recipre 
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, mankind; idola theatri, or the 
nie of the schools. His next step 
as to teach men to cast away these idols. 
His third step was to bid men enrol] 
oe pure phenomena; his fourth was ta 
ake men compare their tables of im~ 
pote and his last to arrive at rea] 
wowledge by full and honest induction. 
The emancipation of the world from the 
systems of false philosophy, and the 
splendid achievements of modern sclence | 
are traceable to Lord Verulam 8 love of 
pure, physical truth. This principle ope. 
rates in @ similar way In all cases; itis to 
error and prejudice, what the sandal tree 
‘s to insects—it demands death or de_ 
parture. - , . 

* Tt promotes moral purity and simplic 
ity. I say not that without _grace it wily 
purify the soul, yet such is its tendency . 

it predisposes to the Bible; for truths | 
like the stars, are reciprocally attractive. 

It inclines also to that simplicity of 
expression and design which abhors 
scheming, falsehood, tergiversation. Th 
lover of truth, like truth itself, prefex, 
transparent garments. The world one, 
was shrouded in religious night; the 
Church seemed to have lost her power OF 
revolution under a starless heaven. Wha;y 
brought in the light! Luther sawa Bj_ 
ble; turned away his eye from the cloudg 
and fell upon his knees. Erelong the 
bosom of the Church warmed beneat}, 
the rays of a moral sun. 

Love of truth promotes comfort. JY 
may lead us into conflict, but not wit 
conscience or with reason. Our foes wil} 
be all external; no discord, nor fear 
discord, within the breast; but harmon 
sweeter than of lutes, more stirring tha, 
of trumpets. 

It promotes usefulness, by promotia, 
decision, activity and confidence. W it, 
out decision no man was ever greatly UX6_ 
ful; with ita man must be a madman , ih 
devil or a fool, if he be useless. Bui 
what, save the love of truth, can ma 
the truly decided character? If a Me 
be governed by interest, he is liable 
change as the chameleon; if by popularit 
as the passing breeze, which comes, i 
know not whence, and goes, we know n, = 
whither. Truth only, in this world, lik t 
God, is immutable, ° 

It asks not protection from civil go 
ernment; as soon would it ask it for t 
sun, moon and stars. As Luther sa) - 
the good man looks up into God’s beaw,-? 
ful arch and fears ‘i 

not lest it should fal) 
> 


— 
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though he see not and feel not any pil- 
lars; 80 he looks up to truth; and though 
it be encompassed with clouds, and with- 
out visible support, he knows there is a 
bow of promise to span it, an eternal arm 
to bear it up. 


“ Truth struck to earth will rise again, 
The eternal yeara of God are hers.” 


Truth must eventually prevail. Leta 
mat take a truth against the world, and 
roceed to confliet; and within a single 
lifetime he may bring the whole human 
race OVer to his side. Harvey said, the 
plood circulates—the rest of the world 
said, it does not; the priesthood cried, 
plaphemy; the schools grinned in con- 
tempt; conservatism, in holy veneration 
of antiquity, cried out against modern 
madness; but ere the great anatomist 
died, he saw his profession revolutionized. 
Galileo was twice persecuted by the In- 
quisition, and compelled to abjure the 
Copernican system; but he lived long 
enough to say, ‘‘it moves,” and yet 
preathe freely. Columbus, inferring from 
the lunar eclipses that the earth was a 
sphere, concluded that it might be trav- 
eled over from east to west, or from west 
to east. With this great truth, and the 
means of its demonstration, he was for 
years little better than a wandering pau- 
per but he at length kissed the ground 
of San Salvador, and was led in triumph 
through his native land as admiral of 
Spain and the discoverer of a new 
orld. 
5 Thus, also, with moral truth. Wesley 
seized, in his solitary musings, a glorious 
iyuth; but he found himself in opposi- 
tion to priests, and colleges, and nobles; 
to the Church, patronized and fortified by 
the state, and ornamented by the talent, 
jearning, wit and wealth of the nation. 
He went into the highways and hedges, 
the mines and coal-pits; and before he 
jay down his trumpet, his name was pro- 
nounced with veneration half over Europe 
gnd America, and the islands of the sea, 
and his disciples were as the stars for 
multitude. Clarkson found a precious 
truth, but it was resisted by almost every 
yan in the United Kingdom. It was op- 
osed, more or less, to every man’s in- 
yerests and prejudices; it was barred by 
the strong battlements of antiquity and 
jaw, and assailed by matchless eloquence 
gud wit. Steadily, prudently, does the 
great apostle of liberty preach his doc- 
jine, and gradually does the whole na- 
jon fall before it, till, at an expense of 
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one hundred thousand millions of dollars, 
it sends across the ocean the mighty word 
that slavery should exist in her colonies 
no longer. 

O, ’tis wonderful, what one mortal, 
with one truth, can achieve in this wicked 
world; and yet, not wonderful, for truth 
is omnipresent. ,‘ Do you think the Pope 
fears Germany?” said the legate of St. 
Peter’s chair, to the humble but honest 
monk at his feet. ‘‘sDo you think the 
princes will defend you with arms?! Most 
certainly they will not; whither, then, 
will you find refuge?” ‘* Under the wide 
heavens,” was the noble reply. 

It were a miserable thing to sacrifice 
truth, even to save life. Cranmer was 
enticed by the Papists todo so. They 
promised him the restoration of his dig- 
nities, and the favor of the Queen if he 
would but sign a brief and ambiguous re- 
nunciation. This he did; it was sent to 
the council and returned; another was 
presented, more full and with less re- 
serve. Ashamed to retreat, and unwill- 
ing to lose the benefit of his first sub- 
scription, he signed this also. It was 
forwarded, and returned as not satisfac- 
tory; another was offered more full and 
express. ‘This process was continued till 
the sixth paper was signed; in which he 
anathematized and renounced what he 
believed to be true, and acknowledged as 
true what he believed to be false. And 
now, when he looked for the reward, his 
enemies, without any warning to him, 
led him to the stake, and announced that 
it was expedient for him to die, although 

he had become a good Catholic, because 
no confidence could be reposed in him. 
No tongue can describe the agonies of 
soul that he felt as he listened to the de- 
claration; sometimes lifting his streaming 
eyes to heaven, and sometimes in utter- 
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——— AANA 


LESSONS. 


How bright are the dew-drops, the tears of the night! 


most dejection casting them to the groung 
At the close of the announcement he fell 


upon his knees and uttered a prayer com. 


mencing with the following words: “() 
Father of heaven; O, Son of God, R,. 


deemer of the world; O, Holy Ghog 
proceeding irom them both; three person, 
and one God; have mercy upon me, most 
wretched caitiff and miserable sinner | | 
who have offended both heaven and earth, 
and more grievously than tongne can ey. 
press! Whither then shall I go, or where 
shall I fly for succor! To heaven [ gy 
ashamed to lift up mine eyes, and oy 
earth I find no refuge.” 
"On rising, he said, among other things, 
‘Sand now I come to the great thing that 
so much troubleth my conscience, more 
than anything I ever said or did in my 
whole life; and that is, the setting abroad 
a writing contrary tothe truth, which | 
here renounce as things written with my 
hand coutrary to the truth which I thought 
in my heart, and written for fear of 
death.” Being chained to the stake, he 
raised his right hand, saying, ‘ This is 
the hand that wrote; therefore it shall 
first suffer punishment.” Fire being ap. 
plied, he stretched out his right hand to 
the flame, and held it there unmoved— 
except that once he wiped his face with 
it—till it was consumed; crying with a 
loud voice, ‘‘ this right hand hath offend- 
ed, this unworthy mght hand |” 0, how 
different this martyrdom from that of 
Ridley or Latimer ! What a lesson for 
the young! The traitor to the truth 
loses the confidence of friends, the respect 
of foes, the consciousness of rectitude, 
the favor of God, the might of truth, and 
often the promised reward of treachery; 
and is in the end forsaken, despised and 
burned by the very men for whom he has 
sacrificed his all. 


X- 


They beam in morn’s sunbeams like globules of light, 
They will melt into mist; bubbles brighter than they 
In the garden of life flee in vapor away. 


As the stream swiftly dashing through flower-chequered meadows, 
May repose in some pool that the willow o’ershadows, 
So the heart that in youth has through pleasures run riot, 


In the shadow of age, grows enamor’d of quiet. 
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[in HEART.A TRUE STORY. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 

« ComE, sister Anna, ‘tis a very pleas- 
ant evening; get your bonnet, and go 
with me to Mr. Marlowe’s,” said Hor- 
ace Gray, to a fine-looking woman, ap- 
parently five and twenty. 

‘No. brother,” she replied, “I am 
really engaged for the ev ening; but, 
since you have introduced the subje ct, 
permit me to say that I am sorry to 
see you so devoted to the Marlowe’s.’ 

“And I am truly sorry, sister, that 
vou should suffer your mature judg- 
ment to be biased by any malicious re- 
ports; or is my sister infected by the 
general envy of Miss Marlowe's queen- 
ly beauty ?” 

“Tt would be strange, Horace, if I 
should envy one who moves altogether 
in a different sphere from that in which 
| tind my happiness ; but, dear brother, 
there is, 1 fear, much of truth in the 
reports which you attribute to malice. 
Clara Marlowe is, certainly, a haughty, 
high-spirited girl, of violent and ungov- 
ernable temper, and an unscrupulous 
coquette. If any thing worse can be 
added to a woman’s character, it be- 
longs to her, and is an utter disregard 
of all the observances of religion. 1 
have myself heard her ridicule Christ- 
lanity, by caricaturing its most sincere 
tollowers. Do not be offended, brother ; 
an earnest interest in your happiness 
has alone prompted me to speak thus 
severely of Miss Marlowe. Yet I own 
that I have another for uneasiness, in 
this infatuation of yours. I need not 
tell you that Ellen Knapp loves you, 
or that the exclusive attention which 
you have paid her during the last year 
‘mounts, even in the eyes of the gos- 
siping pub lic, to a virtual engagment. 
Ellen is all that a woman lin be ; 
and your desertion will give her great 
pain. Do now, Horace, cast off your 
infatuation, and return to little Ellen, 


bef ‘ : 
efore her gentle heart is tortured hy 


the knowledge of 
ie knowledge of your wandering.” 





eye 


Horace Grey made no reply, but 
flung himself pettishly out of the room, 
and, in no very amyable mood, proceed- 
ed to Mr. Marlowe’s. He found Clara 
in the parlor, chattering, with great an- 
imation, to a very fashionably dressed 
gentleman, whom she presented as Mr. 
McEntire, an old acquaintance from 
the city ; for Mr. Marlowe had recently 
removed his family from New York, to 
our quiet village. Mr. Grey soon dis- 
covered that he was a person of small 
consequence, in presence of a city gen- 
tleman ; while Miss Marlowe indulged 
in all manner of ill-natured and con- 
temptuous remarks upon a rural life, as 
she was pleased to term life in a village. 
Stung by her sarcasms, and pointed ne- 
glect of himself, Grey felt the full force 
of all his sister had so recently told him, 
and, leaving Mr. Marlowe’s, proceeded 
directly to the neat cottage of Mrs. 
Merrill, who well perfor med. a mother’s 
part toward her orphan niece, Ellen 
Knapp. 

As Mr. Grey approached the house, 
he saw the fair girl leaning against a 
pillar of the portico, almost covered by 
the beautiful wreath of the white rose 
bushes, which her hand had trained to 
the very roof, and which drooped with 
rich clusters of fragrant blossoms, kiss- 
ing, as the breeze touched them sport- 
ively, the brow and shoulder of her 
who seemed like themselves, in her 
pure and delicate loveliness. Horace 
paused, and looked a moment upon her. 
Her face was meek and sweet, as usual ; 
but he could not but observe that there 
lay a pensive shadow about her perfect 
mouth ; and his heart whispered that 
his long absence had cast it there ; and 
when she raised her clear, expressive 

ores, and caught his admiring glance, 
oh! the joy that sprang up from their 

blue depths! 

“] thought that you had utterly for- 
saken us,’ she said, as he clasped her 
trembling hand, and led her gently to 
a seat within the porch. 

That evening Horace Grey proffered 
his hand and heart to Ellen Knapp, 
and was accepted. But, as he held her 
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to his heart, and blessed her for her 
love, a feeling of anguish passed through 
his soul, and he grew sick with the 
sense of the wrong he was doing her, in 
thus hypocritically pledging her that 
affection which he felt he could never 
bestow upon her. He went home, that 
evening, wretched and dissatisfied ; but 
Ellen, as she communicated her engage- 
ment to her aunt, said, with that deep 
tone of blandness which thrills the list- 
ener’s spirit. 

“Oh! aunt, 1 never dared to hope 
for so much happiness.” 

And, that night, in her chamber, she 
poured out a fervent thanksgiving to 
her heavenly Father, who had thus 
crowned with felicity the dearest wish 
of her young heart. 

Horace Grey had insisted on her 
naming an early day for the wedding ; 
and, as the city acquaintance continued 
to visit at Marlowe’s, he so urged his 
suit that Mrs. Merrill consented to give 
him her gentle niece, her only treasure, 
in the fall. During the interval, he 
was most of his time absent from the 
village ; and Ellen could not but imag- 
ine that a great change had come upon 
him. She had known him for years, 
had been his school-fellow, and had al- 
ways seen him cheerful, and happy- 
hearted ; now he was unnaturally gay or 
unreasonably sad. He seemed caprici- 
ous and irritable ; and she wept in se- 
cret, she knew not why, only she felt 
that he was unhappy. Ellen Knapp 
was of that affectionate and dependent 
nature which lives upon love, and loves 
truthfully, and with a heart-worship. 
She had never known father or mother, 
brother or sister; and, thus isolated 
from all the ties of nature, her spirit 
had yearned for some object on whom 
it might expend its treasures of affec- 
tion ; and she loved Horace Gray as few 
men are loved, as few men would wish 
to be loved, because, not being able to 
reciprocate or understand such sensitive 
devotion, they are uneasy under its 
demonstrations. 

Horace Gray was haughty, selfiish 
and impetuous. He had lavished at- 











———_—____ 


tention on Ellen, because her obvious 
pleasure in his society, the deference 
she paid him, and the meek reliance 
with which she rested on his expresgej 
opinions, flattered his vanity ; and, then 
she was the idol of the village, and hey 
partiality gratified his pride. But ta 
this there was no love. For Miss Mar. 
low, he conceived, at first sight, a pas. 
sion, violent and irrational, but still jy 
keeping with his nature. Clara was 
imperious and bold. She laughed at 
his devotion, ridiculed his opinions, and 
scoffed at the name of affection ; yet his 
pride and self-will impelled him to use 
every endeavor to win so haughty g 
creature. — In his pique, he had pledged 
himself to Ellen ; yet the sight, the bare 
name of Clara, gave him a pang of in. 
tense bitterness and humiliation. Was 
he in a spirit to wed so gentle a crea 
ture as Ellen Knapp ? 

Yet the marriage was consummated: 
and, on his nuptial day, an officious 
friend informed him that Miss Mar. 
lowe’s city acquaintance was a young 
brother of Mrs. Marlowe; and that 
Clara did most certainly love him, not- 
withstanding her raillery at rustic 
beaux. This intelligence rendered him 
supremely miserable ; and a violent fe- 
ver, induced by mental agony, kept 
him, for many days, upon the very bor. 
der of time. Ellen was his constant 
and unwearied nurse through all, never 
leaving him, except at the earnest solic 
itation of his sister Anna, who shared 
her vigils, and would gently force her 
to leave him sometimes, and seek an 
hour’s repose, although, as is custom- 
ary in small villages, where the whole 
community is linked together like one 
family, the young people were, some of 
them, present every night, as watcl: 
ers. 

It was a beautiful night, such # 
comes only in the autumn-time, when. 
as we gaze into the pure ether, heave! 
seems so near the earth that we feel the 
presence of the spiritual creatures, who 
rejoice in the calm bliss of a passiol: 
less existence, and feel our hearts gro¥ 
quiet in the sweet communion. That 
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a watcher, in a chamber 
adjoining the sick room, in which Illen 
was keeping vigil by the sufferer s pil- 
iow. He had lain quiet a long time: 
al the chamber was 80 silent that ] 
eet apprehensive that Ellen had fallen 
asleep, and that the sick man might be 
I arose, and silently entered 


night, 1 sat, 


neglected. 


the room. : : 
Ellen was kneeling by the open win- 


She had been offering up, for her 


dow, > . 
beloved, the meek prayer of pure affee- 
Hon. and now seemed sleeping, with 


her face resting, in her clasped ha nds, 
upon the window-sill. The moonlight 
a trembling, like a veil of silver tis- 
sue, over her soft, brown curls ; and my 
soul went up in an inward ejaculation 
of prayer for her bappiness; for I had 
known her long, and loved her well. 
| then threw aside the curtains of her 
bed, and looked upon the fevered pa- 
tient. His face was ftushed, his brow 
eontracted, and his bosom heaved with 
labored respiration. [| fancied him in 
great pain, and bent over him, when, 
suddenly opening his eyes, he fixed them 
wildly on my face, and muttered a few 
incoherent syllables. 

“What would youhave ?” I whispered, 
hending my face still nearer to his own. 

Suddenly, he threw his arm over my 
neck, exclaiming, “ Oh! Clara, Clara ! 
see what I am suffering for your sake. 
There is fire within my breast, and ice 
upon my forehead. My soul is in ag- 
ony. I never loved woman but you. 
Oh! my impetuous jealousy made me 
do a cursed deed—to marry her, while 
my whole being was full of your love- 
liness, Forgive me; oh! forgive me. 
lt is irrevocable: but you may for- 
give, 

Exhausted by his agony, his arms 
fell, and his words become inaudible. 
His disordered fancy had mistaken me, 
in the dim light, for Miss Marlowe: 
and T was only conscious of one thought, 
a hope thet Ellen had not heard him. 
| glanced around. She was standing 
just beside me. The rays of the night- 
“mp streamed full wpon her face, re- 


vealing such an expression of anguish 
Jan. 3 , 


as no language can depict. Years have 
passed by since then; yet often, as I 
walk with memory, in the moonlight 
night, does that white face, with its 
compressed lips and staring eyes, meet 
me, and throw the warm, throbbing 
blood back, in curdles, on my _ heart. 
She had been aroused by his first mur- 
mur, and, approaching the bed, had 
heard every syllable he uttered. Trans- 
fixed, she stood with both hands press- 
ed on her heart, and her cold, wide- 
opened eyes riveted on me. As soon as 
my glance caught hers, she made an 
effort to speak, but merely gasped; and 
I was only in time to catch her, as she 
sunk down, apparently lifeless. I laid 
her gently upon the carpet, and sought 
restoratives amongsi the medicines up- 
on the table ; but she had not fainted. 
She struggled convulsively ; and the 
fresh blood gushed up from her cramped 
heart, and ran, in a small quantity, 
from her mouth. I felt how terrible 
must be the agony which had thus 
prostrated the young creature, and given 
so fearful an expression to kor beautiful 
face ; for I almost shrunk frem her, as 
I looked on her writhing features, white 
and ghastly as those of the dead, with 
the dark blood gurgling over the quiv- 
ering lips, and dabbling the livid cheek. 
She was conscious through all; and, 
clutching me with both haeds. made 
me understend that [| shou'd not eall 
assistance. So | used my best endeav- 
ors to releive her; but fearful was the 
strangling struggie with which she drew 
breath sufticient to say, “ Promise me, 
dear Lydia—promise me, that you will 
bury what you have heard in your deep 
heart, until the clods are laid above my 
breast.” 1 did promise ; and then she 
suffered me to call Arna. 

That excellent lady, though of a 
strong, well-balanced mind, lost all self- 
possession, as she looked on the scene 
before her. The family was aroused, 
and the doctor called hastily; and, in 
the morning, Ellen again took her sta- 
tion by her husband’s pillow. But she 
was changed—-oh! how fearfully! 
Those who knew her best could hardly 
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recognize her. Yet she smiled meekly, 
and answered all inquiries, by simply 
saying, ‘I suppose I have watched too 
much for my health.” 

That day Mr. Grey’s fever came to a 
crisis, and took a favorable turn. With- 
in a few days, he was able to sit up, 
and not till then did Ellen absent her- 
self from his chamber; and then I heard 
that she was very ill. [ called, at her 
request, to see her; and, as soon as we 
were alone together, she laid her head 
on my bosom, and gave vent to violent 
weeping. I was deeply affected; and 
the big tears fell silently from my eyes, 
upon her glossy hair. At length, she 
said, ‘‘ Now I feel relieved, J could not 
weep, till now; but you know all, and 
willsympathize with me. Dear Lydia, 
those cruel words quite broke my heart. 
| felt it break, with a pang indescriba- 
bly keen ; and, ever since, it aches with 
a constant, heavy pain. I can not en- 
dure long. I know that, in a few 
months, I shall cease to stand between 
him and his beloved. Heaven grant 
that she remains unengaged till then. 
Oh! I would have him happy. Do not 
think, dear friend, that I am sacrificing 
my life to passion, or cherishing a re- 
bellious spirit. I am not weary of life; 
I am not so romantic as to deem it 
heroic to die for love. But I am sink- 
ing under a real disease. Indeed, my 
heart is broken. ‘The life blood flows 
constantly, but slowly,and I am wasting 
away. This isa beautiful world; and 
I love all its innocent loveliness. Yet 
[ am willing to close my eyes upon it, 
and go down to the dark grave ; for am 
[ not a bitter burden to the soul of him 
whom I have loved too well? Oh, 
Lydia ! I had been praying fervently to 
the Ever Blessed, that he would spare 
my husband to me, and grant us many 
years of conjugal felicity ; and in my 
prayer I forgot that my happiness was 
not wholly dependent upon him. I 
implored heaven to spare his life ; and 
I felt that he would be spared. A calm 
ame over ny spirit, and sleep stole up- 
on my weary senses. I dreamed that 
[ stood beside a dark, sluggish stream, 
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and upon the opposite side of which Jay 
a country of indescribable be 
There were groves of such green and 
graceful trees as never grew out of Eden, 
and fruits, and flowers, and Winged 
creatures that were not birds, which 
tilled the air with melody Surpassing 
any thing that ever came from morta] 
lips, or the finest instrument that art 
has formed; and there were groups of 
people all radiant with youth and serene 
happiness, walking amid the bright bow. 
ers; and I felt a longing to be wit) 
them, and stretched my arms toward 
that happy land. Just then, I thought 
that Horace pushed me suddenly ile 
the black water. I awoke. You know 
to what. Oh! it is dreadful to feel al] 
the cherished hopes of the young heart 
stricken down at once. I have now no 
treasure on earth. Oh! may I find 
mercy with the Lord !”’ 

And so she wept, and sought of me 
that consolation which no earthly be. 
ing could bestow. She never left her 
chamber after that day. Horace Grey 
recovered ; but toward his bride he used 
the utmost indifference—hardly enter- 
ing her chamber once a day, to ask after 
her health. When he did come, she 
gave him her hand eagerly, and asked, 
with lively interest, about his health 
and success in business, as if she thought 
to draw him into conversation, and so 
beguile him to give her his company 
for a little while. But he would an- 
swer coldly and in monosyllables, and 
leave her to weep, though, with every 
burst of grief, the blood swelled from 
her vitals to her lips. Anna watched 
her closely, and, at last, penetrated the 
truth, and essayed every means to soothe 
and console her loved and loving sister. 
Moved by zeal, she sought to move her 
brother’s heart; but, when she urged 
that Ellen would die, he answered. | 

“Oh, may it not be too late!” o 
completely was he hardened against his 
unoffending wife. 

Spring had assumed her brightest 
garlands, and was pouring her richest 
fragrance and melody, when I watched 
with Ellen for the last time. She was 
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wasted to a mere shadow ; yet she was 
beautiful, even then. She was too weak 
+o converse much ; and I read, in low 
and soft tones, at her request, many 
blessed passages from the holy Book. 
Toward midnight, | thought her intel- 
lect wandered ; at length, she insisted 
on seeing her husband. I aroused a 
“rl. who slept in the next room, and 
bade her call Mr. Grey. After an un- 
veasonable length of time, he came in, 
and asked abruptly, “‘ What do you 
want P 

«J am weary of lying so long,” she 
said, timidly, “ and wouldthave you sup- 
port me, for a little while. I would 
lay my poor head once upon your bosom 
before it is laid in the still grave. I 
would have you support me for a little 
while. I would gaze on your face, and 
speak to you, a little while, before my 


> eyes and lips are sealed forever.” 


“JT am not well,” he said, “‘and have 
You have watchers, who 


vou. And go the hard-hearted man 


' tuned his back upon her, and retired. 


! 


“Oh. Father, forgive him !” she said : 
; b > > 


' and, clasping her white, slender fingers, 
| sunk back, insensible. 
' fore she revived; and then, with the 


It was long be- 


irst breath she drew, gushed the crim- 
son current. The hemorrhage defied 
the usual styptics. The physician was 


_ called, and the struggles prolonged un- 
til the ensuing afternoon, when the 
| young and tired spirit passed away. 


Poor aunt Merrill, who had hung, day 
and night, around her poor sufferer, still 


| clinging, to the last, to the illusion of a 
Ee fond hope, that one so young, so beauti- 
' ful, would not die, lay down on the bed, 


‘from which the attendants lifted her life- 


| less treasure, and arose no more in life. 


> She had seen many changes; she had suf- 


os 7 
| ‘ered many sorrows, and had been sup- 


| ported through all, by a meek and strong 
Tust in God; but Ellen—she had rested 
d her poor, bruised heart upon the sweet 
P child, as on a treasure sent by an especial 


» Providence, to comfort and support her 


> declining hours of life. 


sig Pee 


‘Nees . Of her, it might 
e Well said, her life was bound up in the 


life ; 
ps fe of the child; and, truly, she went to 
p Me grave mourning. 
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It was again autumn—early autumn. 
[ sat, with a friend, at a parlor window, 
and we were speaking of the dead, when 
Mr. Grey appeared upon the street, with 
the mourning weed, unfaded, on his hat: 
but his cheeks were flushed, and his eyes 
sparkling with happiness; for on his arm 
rested the delicate hand of Clara Marlowe, 
She was decked out in all the pride of 
fashion; and as they passed the window 
at which I sat, her merry laugh rose gaily; 
and the smile of love and joy was on his 
face, as he bowed me a good evening. 
Neither my friend nor myself remarked 
upon the circumstance; for our hearts 
were both full. 

* . % + x 


‘‘ Dear me!” cried a gossiping little 
lady, when autumn came yet again, ‘‘have 
you heard how miserably Mr. Grey and 
his wife live together! Why, they quar- 
rel outrageously; and the other day Clara 
told him that he poisoned his first wife, 
and would serve her the same, yet. And 
all this before company. He looks as if 
he had the consumption; and it is all her 
miserable temper. He is very irritable, 


and could never bear contradiction. Ellen 
was just the wife for him. She was so 
patient and sweet-tempered. He could 


b 


not have quarreled with her.’ 
‘* And what do you think became of 
Horace Grey?” said a friend to me lately, 
(for I have been many years a stranger 
to that quiet village.) ‘‘ He lived so un- 
happily with Clara, that, in less than two 
years after his marriage, he became a 
common tavern-lounger, and swept the 
downward path, until he was a drunkard. 
His inebriety affected his brain; and 
many a night he passed in the grave-yard 
with his head pillowed on Ellen’s grave, 
raving and calling upon her by every en- 
dearing epithet, till the hearts of those 
that heard him melted with pity even for 
him. At length, he became a confirmed 
maniac; and, as he had squandered his 
whole estate, and Clara had returned to 
her parents, he became a burden to his 
friends, who sent him to an insane asylum, 
where he soon died. People say that he 
deranged his mind by intemperance; but 
it was agony of mind that drove him to 
the bottle. If ever a man died of a broken 
heart, that man was Horace Grey.”’ 
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Praise is the hire of virtue.—CIcERo. 
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THE CONTRAST. 


[ stoop beside the gentle stream, 
Whose glassy surface gave 

An imprint, of the heavens above 
Unbroken by a wave. 


Bright flowers grew upon its banks, 
And tall dark trees stood near, 

With clustered leaves of brightest green, 
And all was mirrored there. 


Darkness manteled round me, 
The bright stars, one by one, 

Came forth, a whispering breeze arose, 
With gently stirring tone. 


The waters then grew eloquent 
And waves went rolling by, 

And lights glanced upward from its bed, 
And downward from the sky. 


[ stood again by that same stream, 
And years had glided by, 

The varied years of happiness and woe, 
Their changing clouds and sky. 


Now darkly dashed its foaming waves; 
A turbid flood, grown strong 

Withswellinyrains,with wind and cloud 
Swept in their strength along. 


The muttering thunder’s sullen roar, 
The vivid lightning’s play ; 
But made distinctly visible, 
‘he storms terrific sway. 


So passes life, awhile as calm, 

As moonbeaims on the lake, 
Then, lashed into fury, like 
storm-wrought ocean’s wave. 


\ 
Pe \ 


M. I. 8. 


WAAAY 


Vv > 
PAUL was converted as the germ of a 


peach sprouts. 


It splits its shell clear 


otf, and has free room to root and grow. 


Many conversions only crack the shell: 


and it 


‘ 


is Worh so long thut the man’s 


(‘hristinn character is stunted and shal- 
low tor his whole lite. ’ 


/ 
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PRESS JOSEPHINE, 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 


BY HON. JACOB M. HOWARD, 


THE dangers and fatigues of war dil 
not divert Napoleon from his purpose of 
renouncing mé. Calmly did he pernit 
the hours to flow on, which he passed iy 
my society. But now the happy Empe- 
ror must needs see whether he was gl. 
ways to be the same Bonaparte for whow 
Fortune had wrought so many wonder 
He thought himself at the apex of his 
glory; he could defy the universe. 

It was six o’clock in the morning; the 
moon was directing her quiet and sileu 
course towards the western horizon; th 
dawn of day had just begun to whiten the 
tops of the houses; the lamps suspended 
in the court of the Carrousel, cast a pale 
and languid ray. The Emperor had tr. 
tired into his cabinet with T*** and M**. 
when his attention was arrested by 1 
slight noise in a room that led to wy 
apartment. He endeavored to discover 
what it was, but saw nothing; but a mo- 
ment afterwards I presented myself be- 
fore him. ‘‘ Pardon me,” said J, “ Bo 
naparte, but think what a terrible blow 
is this to a heart as sensitive as mine! | 
am afraid to offend your delicacy, bu 
my anxiety overcomes me.—Believe me, 
| am devoted to you forever; believe me, 
I would pour out my blood to see yo 
permanently happy. But, alas! a s& 
presentiment teaches me that happue 
is no longer ours. —Deign, at least, tol 
member there is still a woman In ts 
world who lives only for you—who adorns 
you with her whole heart, all unjust # 
you are to her;—a women who wil bs 
ever ready to perform your slightest 
and who would willingly prove her ut 
tachment to you at the expense 0! ™ 
life!” I prepared to leave him, but™ 
husband, left to his own reflections, 1 
ifested a simulated sorrow. What siti: 
gles took place within him!—‘*Wo te" 
unfortunate man!” I exclaimed, ov 
whelmed with anguish. ‘‘ Wo.te thee, 
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m ~shest to thy ruin. Yes, I shall 
Thou : 7 vain—I1 shall yet behold thee, 
” thee 7 man! object too dear to my 
ge, in spite of the cruel future 
a ich thou. art preparing for Josephine, 
{ shall at some future day be able to sup- 
sort and succor thee, by my well-weighed 
renaels.” “Stop, Josephine, ’ said he, 
‘and pity me. I regret to imitate on 
this occasion the conqueror of the League; 
but I owe all that I am to my people; | 
helong wholly to glory; I confess it costs 
me many a pang to separate from you; 
but so colossal has become my power, 
that I must rest it upon foundations 
whose solidity shall be in harmony with 
the weight they have to sustain. The 
Emperor Napoleon needs an heir, and the 
blood of kings must be proud to mingle 
with my own.” 

Such was the language employed by 
the Emperor on the evening of the day 
that he signified to me, for the last time, 
that he had determined to sunder forever 
the ties which bound him to me. 

‘You wish, then, still to add to your 
glory by means of an august alliance with 
agreatmonorch. ‘Tis then that you will 
benold jealously, envy and hatred arming 
themselves against you.—You will daily 
exalt yourself in the hope that you are 
sheltered from all danger, when suddenly 
a new bolt, as yet hidden in the depths 
of the clouds of heaven, will leap forth 
and prostrate you in the dust.” 

[ then revealed to him what had been 
told me relative to his design. He paid 
the greatest attention to what I said, and 
when I had done, he walked to and fro 
for some moments, 1n silence; then, a vio- 
lent agitation was depicted upon his 
countenance, and finally he stopped short 
and asked me particularly who the per- 
son was that had discovered his secret! 

‘‘ Bonaparte,” said I, ‘* you will yet 
learn how to appreciate men more cor- 
rectly; you will yet know the danger of 
asking advice of any but wise and up- 
right persons, who govern their counsel 
by existing circumstances, and enable you 
to weigh them in a just balance.” 

He replied, with a grave and serious 
air—‘* All the powers of Europe will soon 
cringe under my dominion;—lI repeat it, 
| want children to sustain it. Nature 
does not permit you to fulfill this, my 
most cherished. wish. You are wrong, 
madame, and your cause is lost. 

Pierced to the heart by this black in- 
gratitude, | was constrained to appeal to 








the future. ‘‘ My'friend,” said I, ‘‘when 
men refuse to take the counsels of friend- 
ship, it proves that they are unworthy of 
them; henceforth you will come to mis- 
fortune, the wisdom of experience.” Our 
conversation was about to close, when he 
pretended to convince me of my error, 
and vowed that no other woman should 
ever become his companion, and that he 
was only trying me.” 

‘* No, no,” said I, with emphasis, ‘‘dis- 
simulation is now useless; my anguish 
will cease only with life; the project is 
seriously entertained, and circumstances 
teach me that you have long been strug- 
gling against the desire to communicate 
it to me.” He remained thougtful; his 
countenance was clouded over with the 
deepest sadness; and with a bitter sigh, | 
then added: ‘‘ You propose to enter the 
august family of one of the greatest mon- 
archs in kurope. Conqueror, ally, or the 
terror of the other powers, you will then, 
more than ever, be persuaded that you 
can undertake everything with impunity. 
Seduced by appearances, carried away by 
unlimited desires, Napoleon wishes to 
separate from Josephine. Alas, the un- 
wise will see, but see too late, that he 
sleeps upon the brink of a volcano;—-his 
errors will one day produce a terrible 
eruption. “Tis true, the blood of kings 
circulates in the veins of your future com- 
panion; you will believe yourself a demi- 
god, proud mortal! You aim, seconded 
by your countless legions, so often invin- 
cible, to overrun all the countries in the 
world; but the north wind will blow upon 
you, and, like an atom, you will disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. You 
wish to enslave nations and sovereigns; 
alas, beware they do not arouse from 
their slumbers! ‘They will unite to com- 
bat you, and though unconquered, you 
will be pursued to the very walls of your 
capital. There, a desire for the peace of 
Kurope, and a sense of their own power, 
will dictate a treaty which, while it pre- 
cipitates this Colossus from a throne which 
he fondly imagined to be unassailable, 
will banish him beyond the seas, and pro- 
scribe even his name:—this, this is the 
arrow which most keenly pierces my 
afflicted heart! This is the deep wound 
which will give me unceasing agony!”’ 

{[ was in despair. Bonaparte, becom- 
ing at length touched by what I said, re- 
peated his vow that no human power 
should ever sunder a band which was so 
sucred;—-that he had sworn it before God 
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andman. ‘‘ Ah!” said I, on leaving him, 
‘*fear to perjure yourself, and remember 
that Josephine, at all times and in all 
places, shall be your truest friend.” 

[ passed some days in sorrowful appre- 
hension. 1 observed that he seemed to 
take particular pains to avoid me, fearing, 
as he told Fouche and other contidential 
friends, another tragical scene.—‘‘ I 
tried,” said he, ‘‘ to trace out for myself 
a line of conduct from which I was not to 
deviate, and to maintain my resolution; 
but the moment I was with Josephine, I 
became the feeblest of men. I forgot my 
purpose, and thought only of the heroic 
attachment which that woman had evinc- 
ed for me ever since we were united. 

Returned from Fontainbleau, my hus- 
band could no longer dissemble his real 
position. I loved him too sincerely not 
to shudder at the idea of an eternal sep- 
aration. I saw it approaching, and pain- 
fully calculated the consequences. The 
thought of the culpable indifference of 
that man for whom I had done every- 
thing, could not fail to afflict, deeply, the 
heart as tender as my own. A stranger 
to court intrigues, I knew nothing of that 
mental torment, that unquiet activity, 
which leads those who lust after dignities 
to attempt any enterprise, however per- 
ilous. Alas! tears of sorrow, and not of 
repentance alone, moistened my eyelids. 
Let me, if I must, be miserable; but I 
shall forever remain united in thought to 
the fortunes of my husband. ‘Tis true, 
the too great elevation to which his pride 
hath raised us, and which it was certain- 
ly difficult to maintain, testifies in favor 
of the maxim, “ that ambition must ever 
advance with the same ardor.” But, alas, 
filled with deep humility, I sometimes 
pray the Eternal to cast upon Napoleon 
a look of mercy! 


THE REFORMER. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


ALL grim and soiled and brown with ‘an, 
I saw » Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 











The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm: 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With strange alarm 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting ir : 
Sloth drew h: r pillow o’er her head 

To drown the din. 


** Spare,’’ Art, implor: d, ** yon holy ple: 
That grand, old, time-worn tur: et 8) are: 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle. 
Cried out, ** Forbear!” 


Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf ard blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 
Leaned on his staff, ard wept, to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 


Young Romance raised his ¢r: amy eyes, 
0’erbung with palmy locks ef gold: 
‘Why smite,” he asked in sad surprise, 

** The fair, the old ?”’ 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam; 
Shuudering and sick of heart I woke, 
As from a dream. 


I looked: aside the dust-cloud ro}l«d— 
The Waster seemed the Builder too ; 
Up springing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


‘Twas but the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
What’er of good the old time had 
Was living still, 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared; 
‘the frown which aw. d me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day. 


The grain grew green on battle-plains, 
O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow; 
The slave stood forging from his chains 
The spade and plough. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower-entwined, 
Looked Out upon the peaceful bay 


And hills behind. 


Thr ugh vine-wreathed cups with wine once 
red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


Through prieon «alls, like Heaven-sent hope, 

Fresh breezes blew, and eunbeems strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
Ths young child played. 
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where the doomed victim in his cell 

Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
d scbool-girls, answering to the bell, 

Came cr »wned with flowers. 


Gla 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 

I fear no longer, for I know 
That, where the share is deepest diiven, 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone— 


These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve | 0-day ; 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh! backward-looking son of time !— 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


So wisely taught the Indian seer ; 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm. 
Who wake by turns Earth's love and fear, 
Are one, the same 


As idly as, in that ol.. day. 
Thou mournest, did thy sires repine, 
So, ir iis time, thy child grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine. 


Yet, not the less for them or thou 
The eternal step of Progre-s beats 
To that great anthem, calm :nd slow. 

Which God repeats ! 


Take heart !—the Waster builds again— 
A charmed life old goodness bath ; 
The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death 


God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Ho, wake and watch !—the world is gray 
With morning light! 


ANNI Ai 


Incidents in the Life of Isaac T. 
Hopper. 





BY LYDIA M. CHILD. 


From the numerous cases under Friend 
Hopper’s care, while Agent of the Prison 
Association, I will select a few; but I shall 
disguise the names, because the individ- 
uals are living, and I should be sorry to 
Wound their feelings by an unnecessary 
“xposure of past delinquencies. 


1 
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C. R., about twenty-nine years old, 
valled at the office, and said he had been 
lately released from Moyamensing prison; 
having been sentenced for two years, on 
account c: selling stolen goods. When 
Friend Hopper inquired whether it was 
his first offence, he frankly answered, 
‘*No. I have been in Sing Sing prison 
twice for grand larceny. I served five 
years each time.” 

‘* Thou art still very young,” rejoined 
Friend Hopper; ‘‘and it seems a large 
portion of thy life has been spent in 
prison. Iam afraid thou art a bad man. 
But I hope thou seest the error of thy 
ways, and art now determined to do bet- 
ter. Hast thou any friends ?” 

He replied, ‘‘ I have a mother; a poor, 
hard-working woman, who sells fruit and 
candies inthe streets. If you will give 
me a start, 1 will try to lead an honest 
life henceforth; for 1 want to be a com- 
fort and support to her. I have no other 
friend in the world, and nobody to help 
me. When I left prison I was advised to 
come to you. Iam a shoemaker; and if 
[ had money to buy a set of tools, I 
would work at my trade, and take care of 
my mother.” 


Necessary tools were procured for him, 
and he seemed very grateful; saying it 
was the first time in his life that he had 
found any one willing to help him to be 
honest, when he came out of prison. 
Great doubts were entertained of the suc- 
cess of this case; because the man had 
been so many times convicted. But he 
occasionally called at the oflice, and al- 
ways appeared sober and respectable. <A 
few months after his first introduction, he 
sent Friend Hopper a letter from Oswego, 
enclosing seven dollars for his mother. 
He immediately delivered it, and re 
turned with a cheerful heart to enter it 
on his record, adding, ‘‘The poor old 
woman was much pleased that her son 
remembered her, and said she believed 
he was now going to do well.”’ 


After that C. R. frequently sent tive or 
ten dollars to his mother, through the 
same channel, and paid her rent punctual- 
ly. He refunded all the money the As- 
sociation had lent him, and made some 
small donations, in token of gratitude. 
Having behaved in a very exemplary 
manner during four years and a half, 
Friend Hopper, at his earnest request, 
applied to the Governor to have all the 
rights of citizenship restored to him. 
This was readily obtained by a full and 
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candid statement of the case. It is en- 
tered on the record with this remark: 
“CO. R. has experienced a wonderful 
change for the better since he first called 
upon us. He said he should always re- 
member the kindness that had been ex- 
tended to him, and hoped he should never 
do anything to make us regret it.” 

He afterwards opened a store, with a 
partner, and up to this present time, is 
doing well, both in a moral and worldly 
point of view. Five years and a half 
after he began to reform Dr. Russ, of 
New York, sent a discharged prisoner to 
him, in search of work. He wrote in re- 
ply, as follows: ‘‘I have obtained good 
employment for the bearer of your note; 
aud it gives me much pleasure at my 
heart tou do something for him that wishes 
to do well. So leave him to me; and | 
trust you will be gratitied to know the 
end of charity from a discharged convict. ”’ 
A week elapsed before the man could 
enter on his new employment; and C. R. 
paid his board during that time. 

A person whom lt will call Michael 
Stanley, was sentenced to Sing Sing for 
two years; being convicted of grand lar- 
ceny when he was about twenty-two years 
old. When his term expired, he called 
iipon the Prison Association, and obtain- 
ed assistance in procuring employment. 
He endeavored to establish a good char- 
acter, and was so fortunate as to gain the 
affections of a very orderly, industrious 
young woman, whom he soon after mar- 
ried. In _ his register, Friend 
thus describes a visit to them, little more 
than a year after he was discharged 
from prison: ‘‘I called yesterday to 
visit M. S. He lives in the upper part 
of a brick house, nearly new. His wife 
is a neat, likely-looking woman, and ap- 
pears to be a nice housekeeper. Every- 
thing about the premises indicates fru- 
gality, industry and comfort. They 
have plain substantial furniture, and a 
good carpet on the floor. 


in bloom. He and 


ny visit.” 


In a little more than two years after he 
began to retrieve the early mistakes of 
his life, M.S. established a provision shop 
on his own account, in the city of New 
He and his 


York, and was successful. 
tidy little wife called on Friend Hopper, 


from time to time, and always cheered 


his heart by their respectable appearance, 





Hopper 


Before their 
door isa grass-plat, and the margin of 
the fence is lined with a variety of plants 
his wife, and her 
mother, manifested much gratification at 
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and the sincere gratitude they manifested 
lhe following record stands in the regis. 
ter: “*M. 8S. called at my honse aed 
spent an hour with me. He isa member 
OI the society Or Methodists, and | real] 
believe he is a reformed man. It js nov 
more than four years and ahalf since }, 
was released from Sing Sing, and his eon. 
duct has ever since 
able.” 

Another young man, whom I will ¢a)) 
Hans Overton, was the son of very my 
spectable parents, but unfortunately hp 
formed acquaintance with unprincipled 
men when he was too young and inex. 
perienced to be a judge of character 
Being corrupted by their influence. jy 
forged a check on a bank in Albany. He 
was detected, and sentenced to the State 
Prison for two years. When he was re. 
leased, at twenty-two years of age, he 
did the best he could to efface the blot on 
his reputation. But after having ob. 
tained respectable employment, he was 
discharged because his employer was told 
he had been in prison. He procured an. 
other situation, and the same thing again 
occurred. He began to think there was 
no use in trying to redeem his lost char. 
acter. In this discouraged state of mind, 
he applied to the Prison Association for 
assistance. Inquiries were made of 
the two gentlemen in whose employ h 
had been more thana year. They said 
they had found him capable, mdustrious 
and faithful; and their distrust of hin 
was founded solely on the fact of his 
being a discharged convict. For some 
time he obtained temporary employment, 
now and then; and the association lent 
him small sums of money whenever his 
necessities required. 


’ 


been unevr ption- 


At one time he was 
charged with being an accomplice m4 
larceny; but upon investigation it was as- 
certained that he had become mixed up 
with an affair which made him appear to 
disadvantage, though he had no dishonest 
intentions in relation to it. Finally, 
through the influence of the association. 
he obtained a situation in a drugstore, 
His employer was fully informed com 
cerning his previous history, but wa 
willing to take him on trial. He remat 
ed there five years, and conducted hin- 
self in the most exemplary manner 
Having married meanwhile, he was de 
sirous to avail himself of an opportunly 
to obtain a higher salary: and the drug: 
gist very willingly testified that his con- 
duct had been entirely satisfactory ~# 
ring the time he had been with him. Dit 
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in about Cc . ‘ 
jiscovered that he had been in prison, 


and he immediately told” him he had bet- 
cor procure some other situation; though 
ne acknowledged that he had no fault to 
énd with him. Friend Hopper sought 
a» interview with this gentleman and 
-opresented the youthfulness of H. O., at 
a time he committed the misdemeanor, 
hich had so much injured the prospects 
\¢ his life. He urged his subsequent 
d conduct, and the apparent sincerity 
¢ his efforts to build up a reputation for 
He finally put the case home to 
him. by asking how he would lke to have 
thers conduct toward a son of his own, 
mnder similar circumstances. It was a 
»oint of view from which the gentleman 
had never before considered the question, 
ind his mind was somewhat impressed by 
it: but his prejudices were not easily 
vercome. Meanwhile, the druggist was 
very willing to receive the young man 
back again; and he returned. It seems 
as if it would have been almost impossi- 
ble for him to have avoided sinking into 
the depths of discouragement and des- 
peration, if he had not received timely 
assistance from the Prison Association. 
How highly he appreciated their aid may 
inferred from the following letter to 
Isaac T. Hopper: 
‘‘ My dear friend, as business prevents 
me from seeing you in the day-time, | 
take this method to express my thanks 
for the noble and generous mention made 
f me in your remarks before the Asso- 
ation; which remarks were as pleasant 
ind exciting to me as they were unex- 
pected. I need scarcely assure you, my 
Kind and generous friend, (generous not 
mly to so humble an individual as my- 
self, but to all your fellow creatures,) 
it is out of my power to find words 
thank you adequately, or to express 
iy feelings on that occasion. I was the 
more gratified because my dear wife was 
present with me, and also my brother-in- 
aw. Oh, what a noble work the society 
isengaged in. My most fervent prayer 
isthat your name may remain on its list 
‘or Imany years to come. Then indeed 
should I have no fears for those poor un- 
‘ortunates, whose tirst unthinking error 
“aces them unconditionally within the 
vasma of vice and crime. That you 
aty enjoy a very merry Christmas, and 
many happy New Years, is the sincere 


n= 
mesty. 


Qf 


l pl of ny wife and myself.” 
», Who has been for several years 
t} } ») y 4 7 1 
he employ of the association, was 
‘han. 4, 


icoht months his new employer 
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raised by their aid from the lowest 
depths of intemperance, and has become 
a highly respectable and useful citizen. 

J. M., who was in Sing Sing prison 
four years, for grand larceny, was aided 
by the association at various times, and 
always repaid the money precisely at the 
appointed day. His industry and skill- 
ful management excited envy and jeal- 
ousy in some who had less faculty for 
business. They taunted him with having 
been a convict, and threw all manner of 
obstacles in the way of his making an 
honest living. Among other prosecutions, 
a suit at law was instituted against him, 
which cost him seventy-five dollars. The 
charge was entirely without foundation, 
and when brought before the court, was 
promptly dismissed. It is now about six 
years since J. M., resolved to retrieve his 
character, and he still perseveres in the 
right course. 


“SHOP PPLE Stee. 


What Constitutes True Happiness in 
the Conjugal State, 


BY REV. A. A LIPSCOMB, 


One of the most serious errors that 
can occupy the mind, is that which re- 
gards marriage as an end in itself. 
Such is not a correct view of this im- 
portant relation. If it be so contem- 
plated, each party will inevitably feel 
that nothing more remains to be effect- 
ed. The object was possession. That 
secured, all vigilance of thought ceases; 
the disposition to please vanishes; af- 
fection relapses into indifference; and 
kind-hearted attentions become  un- 
known. The true idea of marriage is, 
that it is a means, and not an end, 
Providence designed it to sustain this 
character. If it have most responsible 
duties, if it bring the most solemn of 
all engagements, it is with reference to 
our happiness ; and, consequently, wed- 
ded bliss is only to be sought in the 
faithful discharge of wedded obligations. 
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The husband and wife virtually separ- 
ate themselves, in t measure, from the 
outer world, and covenant before God 
to promote each other’s pleastire. The 
first and last sentiment should be, that 
they are to be a mutual blessing. To 
look to the external world for their 
happiness—seek it in the crowded sa 
loon—to repair to the next neighbor's 
to find it, isa sacrifice of the great prin- 
ciple on which such a union is based. 
Let the parties be thrown upon them- 
selves tor pleasure, aud marriage will 
be constantly viewed as a means to se- 
cure it. Every thing will be avoided 
that would tend to mar domestic tran- 
quility. The business of each day will 
be to remove all grounds of irritation 
to soothe asperities of temper, to culti- 
vate increasing nearness of relation, and 
to form their own n.tuves in the same 
mold. Married persons should ever re- 
member that their happiness hangs on 
the perpetuation of those sentiments ann 
feelings which originally drew them to- 
gether. The interesting days that pre- 
ceded their union ought to be unceus- 
ingly lived over and over, until their 
spirit becomes the spirit of life. Who 
ean recur to those moments, when love 
had been but recently enshrined in the 
heart, when fancy had but one image 
befere her vision; when memory was 
lost in* hope, and hope merged in the 
certainties of reality, and not realize 
that the past has a wondrous power over 
human emotions? Blissful was the pre- 
lude season, bright and beautiful, like 
the days that steal upon us in the wintry 
time as sweet harbingers of the soft 
spring. Anxiety quickened the play 
of feeling; and affection, tender and ar- 
dent, made every heart-string give forth 
the richest melody. ‘The intensity of 
romance was equaled, without its follies; 
and the valor of chivalry was realized 
without its vices. Was there a mo- 
ment then, when an unkind word would 
have been uttered? Was there an 
hour then, when the society of the 
chosen one would not have been pre- 
ferable to any other fellowship! Let 
the married preserve those fervent feel- 
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ings, generous sentin “— 
gs, g entiments, and noble 
principles ; let them be corrected hy ; 
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perience and matured by Wisdom : let 
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: SOM with- 
out changing into reserve and indiffer. 
ence, and it will be found, that thougl 
flowers wither and foilage folie Ke 
joys of the spirit have the letlienins 
immortality within them. a 

The respective spheres of husband 
and wife ought to be kept sacred hy 
each other. Any attempt to destroy 
the line of separation between them 
will be succeeded by the same results 
that always follow an infringement of 
natural law. Each one hasa prescribed 
part to perform. To vary from it, isto 
produce disorder. A meddlesome dis. 
position is the baneof domestic comfort 
It is invariably associated with vn 
views and captious feelings. Ag a foe. 
ble member of the physical frame js 
ever drawing disease to itself, so this 
temper is continually at tracting cireum 
stances of peevish excitement. — It has 
as many eyes as Argus; and they are 
all cross eyes, in a double sense. A 
strict watch should be exercised over 
the mind, in respect to this besetment. 
It grows sorapidly thatit must be check 
ed in its incipiency. The strength of 
conscience must be made to bear upon 
it. The minds of numerous individu- 
als are so constituted that infirmities 
are not felt to be evils. Moral princi- 
ple is, therefore, not called in to aid in 
their extermination. Strange fallacy 
of judgment! Nothing is beyond the 
jurisdiction of conscience ; nothing 1 
unworthy of close attention, that in 
volves correct sentiment and elevated 
feeling. A pin may destroy life as well 
asa dagger. A small substance in the 
eye may affect the sight. We call these 
things insignificant ; they are little mat 
ters. Are they, indeed? So much the 
greater blame is to be attached to us, 
if they be suffered to distract domestic 
life. Are they little? Try to over 
come them, and you will see that ot 
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nipotence will have to aid you in th 
effort. The serenity of the fireside 
seldom endangered by vice. Fortun-: 
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he world, the most vicious of 
.tures are not generally found 
‘n the bonds of marriage. Petty trifles 
form the trial and the exposure. The 
ings that public opinion can not 
reach are the things that wreck the 
hopes of wedded blessedness. — lo have 
the entire control over them is an im- 


L 


sortant feature in domestic culture. 
If it be desirable to cherish an affec- 


ately for t 
humon cree 


very th 


tionate spirit, it 1s equally desirable to 
oyltivate such manners as will accord 
with it. One has lived in the world to 


little purpose who has not observed the 
effect of agreeable behavior. Persons 
who have no other pretensions to re- 
commend them often win their way 
through society by this means alone. 
However erroneous the criterion may 
be. there are but few who do not re- 
gard manners as expressive of charac- 
ter. A good temper and disagreeable 
manners are sometimes strangely found 
together. The rough bark of a tree 
may cover a smooth skin. Domestic 
life should present a happy union of a 
kind spirit and kind manners. Noth- 
ing should be overlooked that can pro- 
mote elevated sentiments. If perfect 
politeness should be anywhere exhibit- 
ed, it should be in the relation existing 
between husband and wife. ‘There are 
constant opportunities occurring for the 
disploy of an affectionate and fervent 
attachment. There are innumerable 
little attentions that may be shown to 
each other with no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage. A tender look, a soothing 
word, a trifling act expressive of esteem 
arenot withoutinfluence. They strength- 
en love. They impress the memory. 
They render intercourse pleasant. 
Manners have a reflex action upon the 
spirit of their object. If thera were no 
other reason, this should lead to their 
diligent cultivation. The truth of these 
observations applies especially to the 
sterner sex. Good husbands are not 
always fortunate in their manners. The 
leelings of their wives are frequently 
hurt by their hasty words and incon- 
siderate acts. A source of unpleasant- 
hess 18 thus kept constantly open. Dis- 
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cord not seldom arises from these ap- 
parently insignificant causes. When 
we remember that the ills of life fall the 
heavier upon delicate woman ; when we 
remember that the trials of marriage 
oppress her the more severely, can any 
carefulness of manner be too great in 
our conduct toward her? No rules can 
be laid down on the subject of manners ; 
but this may be said, that if the mind 
of each party subordinate its gratifica- 
tion to the will of the other, and mani- 
fest an appropriate and corresponding 
style of action, the end will be obtained. 
The duties of marriage are both nega- 
tive and positive. We are to abstain 
from every thing that would lessen the 
power of affection, and, also, exert all 
our agency to add to the pleasure of 
the wedded state. The united pair 
should live for one another, in hum- 
ble subjection to the law of God, and 
with ceaseless reference to the glory of 
God. Inferior to that highest and holi 
est sentiment of religion, this convic- 
tion should be enthroned with them. 


If adversities should overtake them, if 


fortune should, in the language of the 
world, frown upon them, and if the 
firmament above, and the landscape be- 
low, should be dark and dismal, such a 
principle, associated with all that is 
tender and endearing in human feeling, 
will only bind them the nearer to each 
other, as the storm that strips the foli- 
age from the tree seems but to make its 
roots strike the deeper into the firm 
earth. Impulse is short-lived ; romance 
soon decays ; but such love expires only 
in the grave. It partially renews the 
faded scenes of Eden, and almost im- 
ages the communion and companion. 
ship of heaven. 

The benign influence of Christianity 
should be sought to consecrate the do. 
mestic relations, to hallow the love of 
husband and wife, and to breathe its 
blessed benediction over their daily in- 
tercourse. The office of this benevolent 
agent is two-fold; it implants a new 
affection, love to God, and it purities 
and ennobles the natural affections of 
the heart. If its glory is seen in the 
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former, it is also seen in the latter. 
Oh ! how holy is human love under its 
operation! The thought of immortal- 
ity adds joy to every other joy. A 
common heaven animates husband and 
wife by its hopes ; a common Saviour 
is their constant guest. Could we look 
on the objects of our regard in the light 
of infidelity, wliat encouragement should 
we have to cherish affection; If they 
are to perish so soon, if they be but lit- 
tie better than the beasts that descend 
to the dust, then what is there to call 
forth our love? The heart can not 
bear such mockery. It will not endure 
it. Never, never, never! Better not 
love at all, if there be no hereafter. 
Better never form an attachment, if 
death is to triumph over soul aud body. 
Thus Christianity chimes with our natu- 
ral instincts and affections. It sancti- 
fies human love, and enshrines it with- 
in the same sanctuary that contains the 
love of God. The altar within the 
vail, where the shekinah rests, and the 
cherubim watch, is dedicated to the 
chosen object of earthly affection. 


NIA I 


Hints to Young Ladies, on the So- 
ciety of Young Men. 


No peRiop of life is more decisive of a 
female’s character than that in which she 
enters the society of the opposite sex, as- 
a woman. Her manners and conversa- 
tion at that time usually do much to de- 
termine her condition for life. The ideal 
which she carries with her into the world 
becomes the presiding star of her destiny. 
On her general estimate of man, and the 
views she entertains of his sex, every 
thing now depends. If she can penetrate 
character, and has resolution to form high 
purposes, blessed is her lot. 

First, then, I can not join with those 
who advise a young lady to banish en- 
tirely from her mind every thought of 
love, until she receives overtures for par- 
ticular attention. Providence designed 
her for the exercise of her affections; why, 
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then, seek wholly to suppress them 
expend no thought whatever upon the ! 
‘* Nature,” says a recent writer, on 
assert her rights over the beings ghe h. 
made. She avenges all attempts to Se, 
or shackle her operations. We oy .1,, 
long ago, to have been convinced th 
only power allowed to us is the power of 
direciion.” Yet ‘‘ to girls have | ' 
nied the very thoughts of love, 
its noblest and purest form.” They 
‘know nothing at all of it, or nothiy, 
but what they have clandestinely i 
rowed from corrupt sources.”  [s not this 
evidently doing violence to one of th. 
strongest, and, | will add, the holies 
impulse of our nature! If it be true. as 
some aftirm, that the marriage servie 
is the first part of the liturgy perused py 
a young lady, I do not regard it as a mai. 
ter for surprise, derision, or censure, She 
who forces her mind wholly off this gyb. 
ject will be ill qualified, when the occa. 
sion demands it, to listen to proposals oj 
marriage. Ignorance or blindness ean ¢, 
little to give her the sound judgment, 
and true discrimination, which alone 
should dictate her reply. No; let this 
rather bedone. Let teachers and parents 
speak frankly on this topic, treat it as, 
serious concern, and aid her to form, jy 
her mind, a model of moral and intellee. 
tual excellence, such as would render one 
a desirable companion, and yet let this 
model be not a creature of romance, but 
of real life. Is it not better thus to guide 
the affections, and regulate the views on 
this subject, than to stifle all feeling, and 
blindfold the mind to love! In what 
province should reason be exercised, i! 
not in that which affects our conditio 
through life, for weal or for woe! 

But, while encouraged to give suitabl 
thought to this subject, let not a youn 
lady become totally absorbed in it. Let 
her not look only on a gentleman to can- 
vass his merits as a lover and a husband. 
The sexes should associate for other and 
nobler objects—for social enjoyment, fo! 
intellectual improvement, and for mutua: 
aid—as moral and religious beings. Sle 
who overlooks these precious advantages 
of general society sacrifices an invaluable 
means of education, no less than one 0! 
rational gratification. | 

Still less should one allow herself tom 
agine every gentleman in love with her. 
This sometimes occurs in consequence 0! 
an ignorance of the world; sometimes 

from the illusion of very strong affections: 
and, again, from the unworthy practice 
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certain young men, who delight in 
and trifling with the feelings of 
Let the cause be what 
it may, nothing more exposes a lady to 
ridicule. Such extreme and manifest 
sensitiveness provokes the trifler to fresh 
follies. The sensible are disgusted by it; 
and she who thus indulges her imagina- 
tion is sowing the wind, and will reap the 
whirlwind. Sorrow, regret, and disap- 
pointment await her. . 
Inregard to ‘‘ behavior to gentlemen, 
| do not think set rules and forms are 


of 
eliciting 4 
the opposite sex. 


needful. : J. 
trolled, and the understanding cultivat- 
ed. and fancy a servant, not mistress, of 
soul, the deportment will be spon- 
taneously right and commendable. Then 
all mav be safely trusted to nature. The 
manners Will be the expression of gentle- 
ness mingled with firmness. 

Two errors, however, are so prevalent, 
in some circles, as to demand a passing 
notice. One is that of the forward and 
presuming. No lady can make advances 
of a character bold and obvious to a gen- 
tleman, and still retain a good name in 
society. Modesty is the only current 
coin of her sex; nothing can atone for its 
absence. A self-possessed yet retiring 
manner is at once the index and the 
charm of female worth. It may be need- 
less to speak of the confirmed coquette. 
She, like the coxcomb, may expect no 
mercy from others. There are few to 
whom the caution of the poet is neces- 
sary 


“She can both false and friendly be. 
* « & * aK * 


the 


She gives a side glance, and looks down. 
Beware, Beware; 
Trust her nut ; 
She is fooling thee.” 


Examples of this character, I believe, 
are comparatively rare, despite his opin- 
ion who said that, ‘‘ at sixteen, woman is 
a coquette par instinct.” Still, it is true 
that ‘‘the whole system of education tends 
more to instruct women to allure than to 
repel;” although ‘‘ as rationally might the 
military disciplinarian limit his tuition to 
the mode of assault, leaving his soldiery 
in entire ignorance of the tactics of de- 
tense, 

Upposed to this fault stands that of un- 
due reserve. Some young ladies are so 
trained as apparently to enshrine them- 
selves from all approach, in the society of 
gentlemen, They are models of deco- 
min, miracles of prudence, and drawn up 


Where the heart is duiy-aon-. | 
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as if always anticipating a foe. They in- 
wardly sneer at all sentiment, and deride 
those who exhibit it,and pride themselves, 
above all things, in keeping every one 
completely at a distance. 

Ido not deny that a female has a right, 
and ought, to repel all improper liberties, 
and to show those who are unduly famil- 
iar that she can assume, at fit times, a 
little dignity. But need one, in doing 
this, build round herself a wall of ice? 
Shall she, through fear of seeming fond 
and forward, put on an eternal frown! In 
avoiding French freedom, we often sub- 
stitute an Anglo-American prudery. The 
shghtest compliment is interpreted as 
flattery; so that the remarker must do 
violence to his honest convictions, lest he 
offend an over suspicious maidenly pride. 

The true medium between boldness 
and a chilling reserve may not be easily 
attained; yet it is worth years of effort 
even to approximate this happy manner. 
There are women who can invite to easy 
and pleasant conversation, and yet repel 
the most trivial impropriety in a gentle- 
man. I could wish that our female 
writers, in their minute directions to the 
young of their sex, had recommended 
this desirable medium, instead of teach- 
ing them to regard themselves as always 
acting on the defensive. Can a lady 
never accept a present from a gentleman, 
without so doing it as to encourage his 
particular attentions! Does she, by con- 
senting to walk or ride with one, bind 
herself to him for life, or invite his ad- 
dresses as a suitor! 

But let a young woman resolve that, 
while she receives the ordinary marks of 
courtesy with readiness, she will not al- 
low herself to infer that they signify 
every thing. If the remarks of Lord 
Bacon be correct in general, that ‘‘women 
when young, are the idols of men,” the 
reverse of it is not seldom true. A com- 
panion for the evening is invested with 
imaginary dispositions; and she, who 
ought to have exercised her judgment, 
and waited for decisive tokens of favor, 
is captivated without the least intention 
on the part of her fancied lover. 

It is certainly desirabie that a young 
lady be acquainted, and that somewhat 
particularly, with a variety of gentlemen. 
Thus only can she be qualified to discrim- 
inate between the undeserving, the in- 
different, and the excellent. How else 
can you know the indications of those 
who undervalue your sex in general—the 
worthless, gay, and unprincipled—and 
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guard against their influence! There are 
those who delight in making sport of an 
inexperienced female. To understand 
the traits of such, you must some time 
have met with them. But be sure you 
never place yourself in the power of an 
individual of this character, or of one 
whose principles and designs you suspect. 
If you doubt the purity of any one who 
seeks your society frequently, consult 
with a friend older or wiser than yourself, 
and abide by the judgment of disinter- 
ested observers. 

There are instances in which a young 
woman is brought into the society of the 
other sex by her brothers. This some- 
times exposes one to mistake the civilities 
of friendship for the manifestations of 
love. Thus situated, you ought to take 
special heed against those romantic ideas 
and premature speculations that spring 
from passion and fancy. Here, as at all 
times, the advice of a judicious brother, 
before whom those of his own sex are ac- 
customed completely to disclose their true 
character, should be sought and prized. 
Do not permit yourself to indulge a pre- 
dilection for one against whom, as a com- 
panion for life, so near a relative and 
friend has warned you. 
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THE ANGEL’S SEARCH. 





BY MRS, JANE L. SMITH, 
{ can not find the thing I seek, 
Through earth, or air, or sky. 
Twill still elude my eager grasp; 
Twill still my search defy. 
In every unfrequented clime, 
In every well known spot, 
(’ve sought in vain the prize to find— 
One thing that changes not. 


They told me earth was beautiful— 
A garden full of flowers, 

Of scented shrubs and pleasant plants, 
Of vines and myrtle bowers. 

{ thought so till I saw the bloom 
Upon the roses fade, 

And marked the dry and withered leaves 
That strew’d the wintry glade. 
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They told me that the sunshine 
Upon earth's verdant hills, 
And sparkled in the limpid course 

Of rippling mountain rills, 
I knew not that the glowing ray 
Must pale as night came on, 
And darkness shroud each fav’rite g 
The sun had shone upon. 


slept 


pr it 


They spoke of towers and palaces, 
Of domes and gilded fanes. 

I marked the ruins time had made, 
And felt my search was vain. 

In vain, I’ve winged my rapid flight 
To earth’s remotest spot; ” 

In vain, I’ve sought my prize to find— 
One thing that changes not. 


They told me that the mind of man 
Was noble in its aim, 

Endowed with gifts which angels share, 
With powers which gods might claim: 

{mmortal in its destiny, 
It could not know decay; ~.. 

A spark from heaven can ne’er ga. out, 
However faint its ray. ; 


Elate with hope, I hovered near, 
At last, my prize to find; 
But ah! the mind of changing man 
Is fickler than the wind. 
For prejudice and wrong have warped 
Those minds I’ve bared to scan; 
And gilded baubles change or mar 
This better part of man. 


They told me that the human heart 
Knew strong and changeless ties; 
That naught but death could break the 
links 
Of kindred sympathies. 
I marked the glow that earthly love 
O’er every scene could fling; 
F’en to an angel’s eye it seemed 
A pure and holy thing. 


Yettime would quench, estrangement chill, 
The current of its flow; 

Naught but a mother’s love could bide, 
Through this world’s weal or woe. 

I saw it cling to worthless ones, 
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Herself, her love forgot; 
almost the prize [ sought— 


It was 
thing that changes not. 


(ne 

at hope could cheer the soul, 
With an undying ray; 

But I have seen its light illume, 
Grow pale, and fade away. 

Oh! earth has not one boon to give, 
Within its wildest range, 

That feels not time’s decaying touch, 
That knows not blight or change. 


'll spread my wings, and speed my flight, 
Back to my starry home, 

Where kindred spirits chant their songs 
To greet me as I come. 

Harewell, O earth. 
Is cast my happier lot; 


In yonder sphere 


There ye may seek a better world— 


A world that changes not. 
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MADAME GUYON. 


Translated from ‘the French. 





BY PROF. UPHAM. 





(For the benefit of those who have “ 


not read the last volume of the Miscrt- 
LANY, we give in the preface of the 
present article on Madame Guyon, a very 
brief synopsis of her early childhood and 
eatly history. As but a little of this 
synopsis is a repetition, it may be read 
with interest by all. If any one should 
desire the last volume, of six months, 
which contains the more full history, 
they can be supplied for 75 cents. | 
Mapame Guyon was born at Mon- 
targis, a French town, fifty miles south 
of Paris, April 16, 1648, Her maiden 
hame was Jeanne B. De La Mothe. 
At the age of seven she was sent to a 
Catholic seminary, under the care of a 
half sister, who had the best influence 
over her. 
“ This good sister,” she Says, ‘‘ em- 
ployed her time in instr ucting me in 


piety, and in such branches of learning 


as were suitable to my age and capac- 
ity. She was possessed of good talents 
which she improved well. She spent 
much time in prayer, and her faith 
seemed strong and pure. She denied 
herself of every other satisfaction, in 
order that she might be with me and 
give me instruction. So great was her 
affection for me, that she experienced, 
as she told me herself, more pleasure 
with me than anywhere else. Certain 
it is, that she thought herself well 
paid for her efforts in my behalf, when- 
ever | made suitable answers on the 
studies in which I was engaged. Un- 
der her care I soon became mistress of 
most of those things which were suit- 
able for me; so much so that many 
grown persons, of some rank and figure 
in the world, could not have exhibited 
such evidence of proficiency and knowl- 
edge as I did.” 

At this period of her life an_inci- 
dent occurred which seems to require 
some explanation. The period of which 
we are now speaking, was subsequent 
in time to the great civil war in Eng- 
land, which ‘resulted in the death of 
Charles First, the establishment of a 
new government, and the expulsion of 
the surviving members of the royal 
family. Charles had married Henri- 
etta Maria, the daughter of Henry 
Fourth, and sister of Louis Thirteenth 
of France. Some years after her flight 
from England to France, this distin- 
guished person visited the city of Mon- 
targis. It is related in her auto-biog- 
raphy, that while she was at the Sem1- 
nary of the Ursulines she was frequent- 
ly sent for by her father, who was 
desirous of seeing her from time to 
time at home. On one of these occa- 
sions she says that she found at her 
father’s house the Queen of England. 
This seems to have been in the year 
1655, or about that time. She was 
then near eight years of age. “ My 
father told the Queen’s confessor that 
if he wanted a little amusement, he 
might entertain himself with me and 
propound some questions tome. He 
tried me with several very difficult ones, 
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to which I returned such correct an- 
swers, that he carried me to the Queen 
and said to her, ‘ Your Majesty must 
have some diversion with this child.’ 
She also tried me, and was so well 
satistied and pleased with my lively an- 
swers and my manners, that she not 
only requested my father to place me 
with her, but urged her proposition 
with no small importunity, assuring 
him that she would take particular 
care of me, and going so far as to inti- 
mate that she would make me Maid of 
Honor to the princess, her daughter. 
Her desirefor me was so great that the 
refusal of my father evidently diso- 
bliged her. Doubtless it was God who 
caused this refusal, and who in doing 
so turned off the stroke which might 
have probably intercepted my salvation. 
Weak as I then was, how could I have 
withstood the temptations and distrac- 
tions incidental to a connection with 
persons so high in rank ?” 

When ten years old she was placed 
at the Dominican Convent. The pu- 
pils of the convent, although they re- 
ceived religious instruction in other 
ways, do not appear to have been put 
in possession of the Bible and to have 
the use of it in private. <A_ Bible, 
however, had been providentially left, 
by whose instrumentality or from what 
motive is unknown, in the chamber 
which was assigned to Mademoiselle 
De La Mothe. Young as she was, she 
seems to have had a heart to appreciate 
in some degree the value of this heaven- 
sent gift. “1 spent whole days,” she 
says, “in reading it; giving no atten- 
tion to other books or other subjects 
from morning to night. And having 
ereat powers of recollection, I commit- 
ted to memory the historical parts en- 
tirely.” It is certainly not improbable 
that these solitary perusals of the Bi 
ble had an influence on her mind 
through life, not only in enlarging its 
sphere of thought and activity, but by 
teaching her to look to God alone for 
direction, and by laying deep and broad 
the foundations of that piety which she 
subsequently experienced. She, no 


doubt, was born of the spirit 
convent at this early age. 

At the age of 18 she was married 
by a contract of her parents, . 


In this 


4 ‘ to & man 
of wealth, of more than twice 


her Own 
age, much against her choice. Brier 
effort was made by her husband and 
his friends to induce her to give up her 
lite of prayer, and become absorbed in 
the life of wealth and worldly pleasure. 
For a time strong worldly influences 
brought her into bondage, but having 
tasted of the love of God, she oil 
no rest in the mere pleasures of worldly 
show. She for a time left off prayer. 
and tried to satisfy herself with out. 
ward religious forms and deeds of he. 
nevolence, in which her whole lif. 
abounded. “IT was very assiduous,” 
she remarks in her life, “in performing 
deeds of charity. God in his prov; 
dence had given me an abundance, and 
but few of the poor in the vicinity 
where I lived who did not partake of 
my alms.” About this time she be 
came acquainted with a very devoted 
Franciscan, who gave her great light in 
regard to the higher Christian life. In 
conversation with her he said, “ you 
efforts bave been unsuccessful Madame, 
because you have sought without what 
you can only find within.  Accustom 
yourself to seek God in your heart, and 
you will not fail to find him.”  Hav- 
ing said these words the Franciscan 
left me, “I saw that the just shall live 
by faith. They were to me like the 
stroke of « dart, which pierced my 
heart asunder. I felt at this instant 
deeply wounded with the love of God ; 
a wound so delightful that I desired 1 
never might be healed. These words 
brought into my heart what I had been 
seeking so many years. Oh Beauty, 
ancient and new ! Why have [ known 
thee so late? Alas, I sought. thee 
where thou wast not, and did not seek 
thee where thou wast! It was fo 
want of understanding these words 0! 
thy Gospel: ‘The kingdom of (rod 
Cometh not with observation, neithe 
shall they say, Lo.! here, or lo | there. 
for, behold, the kingdom of God 1s 
within you.” 





Troubles now multiplied upon her. 
In a short time she lost two children, 
her father, and finally her husband. 
For twenty-four days immediately pre- 
ceding his death she scarcely left his 
hed-side. The alleviation of physical 
cuffering was not the only result of her 
watchings and labors. God was pleased 
+» hless them also to his spiritual good. 
In his last days,—important days to 
him,—-when all earthly prospects grew 
lark, the light of religion began to 
onen its dawning in the soul. In the 
mild radiance of that light, feeble 
though it was, because it was in its 
beginning, he died. He was resigned 
and patient in his sickness ; and died, 
so far as could be judged, in the exer- 
cise of truly christian dispositions. 

In no circumstance did she fail to 
show her sympathy for the poor, and 
even the outcast. One day, she relates, 
that one of the domestics connected 
with the family came in, and told her 
that there was a poor soldier lying in 
the public road, sick, and apparently 
unable to help himself. She gave or- 
ders that he should be brought in. He 
was one of those wrecks of humanity, 
ragged, unclean and debased, who ap- 
pear to be without home and without 
friends, and whom no one pities but 
that God who watches all men, and 
who inspires pity in the hearts of those 
who are like himself. For fifteen days 
she watched over him personally, with 
all the care and assiduity of a mother 
or sister ; performing offices which, in- 
dependently of the principle of benev- 
olence which inspired them, must have 
been repugnant to a person of her re- 
finement of feelings and manners. 
This was his last earthly habitation. 
He died at her house. What an ex- 
ample does she here give to all who 
have wealth. 

It is during this period of her per- 
sonal history, as it is given in her Au- 
tohiography, that we first find mention 
made of Francis de la Combe. As 
this somewhat distinguished individual 
g closely connected with ‘a portion of 
her history, it may be proper to say 
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something of him. He was possessed 
of a high degree of natural talent, 
which was improved by a finished ed- 
ucation. He was tall and command 
ing in his personal appearance, and 
naturally eloquent. Impressed with 
the importance of religion, he seems 
to have given his whole heart to God’s 
work. He was frequently employed 
in religious missions, by those on whom 
the responsibility of such movements 
rested in the French church. His la- 
hors were not exclusively of an active 
kind. He published asmall treatise, 
entitled ‘“‘A Short Letter of Instruce- 
tion,” in which he endeavors to point 
out the principles of growth and of the 
highest possible attainment in the 
Christian life. His principal published 
work was his Analysis of Mental 
Prayer, Orationis Mentalis Analysis * 
originally written in Latin, and after- 
wards translated into French. This 
work, which inculcates the necessity 
and the principles of experimental re 
ligion in its highest forms, was con- 
clemned by the authorities at Rome as 
heretical. 

His personal activity and influence 
were such, combined with the influence 
of his writings, that Louis Fourteenth, 
who was extremely sensitive to any 
deviations from the established doc- 
trines of the Romish Church, thought 
it necessary to shut him up in prison. 
He was imprisoned, in all, twenty 
seven years, for heresy. 

It was in 1671 that a letter was 


brought to Madame Guyon from her 


half-brother, Father La Mothe. The 
b 

bearer was La Combe, who was then 

young, but came highly recommended 


from La Mothe, who wished his sister 


to see him, and to regard and treat 
him as one of his most intimate friends. 
Madame Guyon says, that she was un- 
willing at this time to form new ac 
quaintances ; but desirous of corres- 
ponding to the request of her brother, 
she admitted him. The conversation 
turned chiefly upon religious subjects. 
With the clear insight of character 
which she possessed, she could not fail 
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to become deeply interested in La 
Combe, as one on whom many religious 
interests might depend. But still she 
could not at that time fully decide 
whether she should regard him as truly 
a possessor of religion, or as merely a 
seeker after it. ‘I thought,” she says, 
‘‘ that he either loved God, or was dis- 
posed to love him.” She explained to 
him at this time what she denominates 
the interior, or inward way, ‘oa way 
which is inward because it rests upon 
God, in distinction from the way which 
is outward, and which rests upon man.” 

La Combe always admitted after- 
wards, that this conversation formed a 
erisis in his life. Her words, attended 
by divine power, sunk deep into his 
soul. It was then and there that he 
formed the purpose, with divine assis- 
tance, to be wholly the Lord’s. ‘* God 
was pleased,” says Madame Guyon, “ to 
make use of such an unworthy instru- 
ment as myself, in the communication 
of his grace. He has since owned to 
me, that he went away at that time 
changed into quite another man. I 
ever afterwards felt an interest in him ; 
for I could not doubt that he would be 
a servant of the Lord. But I was far 
from forseeing that I should ever go to 
the place of his residence.” Of La 
Yombe we shall have occasion to speak 
again hereafter. 

For some six years she lived under 
great depression of spirit, and some of 
the time she was under the false im- 
pression that God had left her, but un- 
der all this darkness and temptation 
was obedient and submissive. But 
God heard and answered her prayers. 
In a wonderful manner, which it is 
difficult to explain, all that which had 
been taken from me was not only re- 
stored again, but was restored with in- 
crease and with new advantages. In 
Thee, O my God, I found it all, and 
more than all! The peace which I 
now possessed was all holy, heavenly, 
inexpressible. What I had possessed 
some years before, in the period of my 
spiritual enjoyment, was consolation, 
peace —the gift of God rather than the 





i 


Giver; but now I was brought int, 
such harmony with the wil] of ie 
whether that will was consoling : 
otherwise, that | might how be said ‘. 
possess not merely consolation, by; the 
God of consolation ; not merely peace 
but the God of peace. Sometimes, 7 
is true, a sad suggestion presented itgels 
The thought sometimes occurred. whic 
could not but be painful for the i 
ment, that the life of nature might, i; 
some way, reinstate itself. So tha 
there was a wakeful spirit within me 
I watched ; and was enabled, by divin, 
grace, to meet and repel the approaches 
of evil in that direction. In this ren. 
ovated state, so different from what | 
had experienced for some years bef 

[ felt no disposition to attribute 
thing to myself. Certainly it was no 
I, myself, who had fastened my goy} +, 
the Cross, and under the operations 
a providence, just but inexorable, had 
drained, if [ may so express it, the 
blood of the life of nature to its las 
drop. 
but I understood it now. 
Lord that did it. 


Ore, 


It was th 
It was God that de. 


stroyed me, that he might give me tle 


true life.” 
We introduce here, as illustrative ot 


her experience at this time. one of 


Madame Guyon’s best poems : 


THE DEALINGS OF GOD, OR THE 
LOVE IN BRINGING THE SOUL TU A 
STATE OF ABSOLUTE AC- 
QU LESCENCE. 
"Twas my purpose, on a day, 
To embark and sail away. 
As I climbed the vessel’s side, 
Love was sporting in the tide; 
** Come,” he said, --‘‘ascend, make haste— 
Launch into the boundless waste.” 


Many mariners were there, 
Having each his separate care; 
They, that rowed us, held their eyes 
Fixed upon the starry skies; 
Others steered or turned the sails, 
To receive the shifting gales. 


Love, with power divine supplied, 
Suddenly my courage tried; 

In a moment it was night, 

Ship and skies were out of sight; 


any- 


I did not understand it then: 


DIVINE 
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the briny wave L lay, 


—s . , @ € r 
Floating rushes all my stay. 
Did I with resentment burn 
it this unexpected turn! 
Did | wish myself on shore 
iu , J 37 
Never to forsake it more: ” 
' 99 . 4 > es > - } 
No—** My soul, I cried, be still; 
| must be lost, L will. 


Next he hastened to convey 

Both my frail supports away; 
soiyed my rushes; bade the waves 
Yawn ‘nto a thousand graves. 
Down I went, and sunk as lead, 
Ocean closing o’er my head. 


Still. however, life was safe; 

And I saw him turn and laugh; 
“Friend,” he cried, ‘‘ adieu! lie low 
While the wintry storms shall blow; 
When the spring has calmed the main, 
You shall rise, and float again.” 


Soon I saw him, with dismay, 
Spread his plumes, and soar away; 
Now | mark his gapid flight; 

Now he leaves my aching sight; 

He is gone whom I adore, 

‘Tis in vain to seek him more. 


How I trembled then, and feared, 
When my Love had disappeared ! 

* Wilt thou leave me thus,” I cried, 
* Whelmed beneath the rolling tide?” 
Vain attempt to reach his ear! 

Love was gone, and would not hear. 


Ah' return and love me still; 
Be me subject to thy will: 

Frown with wrath, or smile with grace, 
Unly let me see thy face! 

Evil | have none to fear. 

All is good, if Thou art near. 

t he leaves me,—cruel fate! 

aves me In my lost estate; 

we I sinned? Oh, say, wherein? 

‘me, and forgive my sin! 

iv, and Lord, whom | adore, 

ali | see thy face no more! 


meet et 


hot angry—IL resign 

icetorth all my will to thine. 

nsent that Thou depart, 

uh thine absence breaks my heart, 


hi, and forever, too; 
‘is right that Thou wilt do. 


aoe 


ho 


$s Was just what Love intended: 
. \ iS how lo wore ottended: 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Soon as | became a child, 
Love returned to me and smiled. 


Y 


Never strife shall more betide 
"T'wixt the Bridegroom and his bride. 


— PAA 


JULIA PETERS. 


BY LYDIA M. CHILD. 


AN uncommon degree of interest 
was excited in Friend Hopper’s mind 
by the sufferings of another individual, 
whom I will call Julia Peters. She 
was born of respectable parents, and 
was carefully tended in her eariy years. 
Her mother was a prudent, religious- 
minded woman; but she died when 
Julia was twelve years old. The father 
soon after took todrinking and gam- 
bling, and spent all the property he 
possessed. His daughter was thus 
brought into the midst of profligate as- 
sociates, at an age when impulses are 
strong and the principles unformed. 
She led a vicious life for several years, 
and during a fit of intoxication married 
a worthless, dissipated fellow. When 
she was eighteen years old she wus im- 
prisoned for perjury. The case ap 
peared doubtful at the time, and trem 
circumstances which afterward came to 
light, it 1s supposed that she was not 
guilty ot the alleged crime. ‘lhe jury 
could not agree on the first trial, and 
she remained in jail two years, await- 
ing a decision of her case. She was at 
last pronounced guilty ; and feeling 
that injustice was done her, she made 
use of violent and disrespectful lan- 
guage to the court. This probably in- 
creased the prejudice against her ; for 
she was sentenced to Sing Sing prison 
for the long term of fourteen years. 
She was naturally intelligent, active 
and energetic ; and the limitations of a 
prison had a worse effect upon her, than 
they would have had on a more stolid 
temperament. In the course of a year 
or two her mind began to sink under 
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the pressure, and finally exhibited signs 
of melancholy insanity. Friend Hop- 
per had an interview with her soon 
after she was conveyed to Sing Sing, 
und found her in a state of deep dejec- 
tion. She afterward became complete- 
ly deranged, and was removed to the 
Lunatic Asylum at Bloomingdale. He 
and his wife visited her there, and 
found her in a state of temporary ra- 
tionality. Her manners were quiet 
and pleasing, and she appeared exceed- 
ingly gratified to see them. The su- 
perintendent granted permission to 
take her with them in a walk through 
the grounds, and she enjoyed this little 
excursion very highly. But when one 
of the company remarked that it was 
a very pleasant place, she sighed deep- 
ly, and replied, ‘‘ Yes, it is a pleasant 
place to those who can leave it. But 
chains are chains, though they are made 
of gold; and mine grow heavier every 
day.” 

Her temperament peculiarly required 
freedom, and chafed and fretted under 
restraint. Insanity returned upon her 
with redoubled force soon after. She 
used blasphemous and indecent lan- 
guage, and cut up her blankets to make 


_pantaloons. She picked the lock of 


her room, and tried various plans of 
escape. When Friend Hopper went to 
see her again, some weeks later, he 
found her in the masculine attire which 
she had manufactured. She tried to 
hide herself, but when he called her 
hack in a gentle but firm tone, she 
came immediately. He took her kind- 
ly by the hand, and said, “Julia, what 
does all this mean ?” 

“Tt is military costume,” she re- 
plied.“ [ am an ofticer of state.” 

“Tam sorry thou art not more de- 
cently clad,” said he. ‘I intended to 
have thee take a walk with me; but I 
should be ashamed to go with thee in 
that condition.” 

She earnestly entreated to go, and 
promised to change her dress immedi- 
ately. He accordingly waited till she 
was ready, and then spent more than 
an hour walking round the grounds 





LL 
ne 


with her. She told him the history of he; 
life, and wept bitterly over the retro. 
spect of her erroneous course lt 
seemed a great relief to have some one 
to whom she could open her over-bur. 
dened heart. She was occasionally jy). 
coherent, but the fresh air invigorated 
her, and the quiet talk soothed her per: 
turbed teelings. At parting she said. 
: I thank you. I thought I hadn’t, 
friend in the world. I was afpaiy 
everybody had forgotten me.” 

“T am thy sincere friend,” he y. 
plied, ‘and I promise that I will neve 
forget thee.” 

I make the following extract from , 
letter wnich he wrote to her soon after 
‘‘ Now, Julia, listen to me, and min 
what I say, for thou knowest I am thy 
friend, I want thee, at all times, ani 
upon all occasions, to be very carefi] 
of thy conduct. Never suffer thyself 
to use vulgar or profane language, lt 
would grieve me, and | @™ sure thou 
dost not wish to do that. Besides, jt 
is very degrading and very wicked, 
3e discreet, sober and modest. Be 
kind, courteous and obliging to all, 
Thou wilt make many friends by s 
doing, and wilt feel more cheerful ani 
happy thyself. Do be a lady. I know 
thou canstif thou wilt. More than al 
l want thee to be a Christian. | syu- 
pathize with thee, and intend to cone 
and see thee soon.” 

Dr. Earle, physician of the Asylum, 
said the letter had a salutary effect upou 
her. Friend Hopper went out to see 
her frequently, and was often accot- 
panied by his wife or daughters. He 
bodily and mental health continued t 
improve, and in the course of five 0 
six months the doctor allowed her w 
accompany her kind old friend to the 
city and spend a day and night at lis 
house. This change of scene was foun 
so beneficial that the visit was repeated 
a few weeks after. Before winter s¢t 
in she was so far restored that sie 
spent several days in his family, at! 
behaved with the greatest propriety. 
He soon after applied to the Gover 
for a pardon, which was prompt) 
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His next step was to procure 
for her, and a worthy 
who 


oTiul ited. 
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, suite ible home 
Quaker family in Pennsylvania, 
uainted with all the circum- 
stances, ag rreed to e mploy her as cham- 
er- maid and When it 
was all arranged Friend Hopper went 
out to the Asylum to carry the news. 
But fearful of exciting her too much, 
.e talked upon ditterent subjects for a 
fow minutes, and then asked if she 
would like to go into the city again to 
1 a for tnight with his family. She 
rep lied, “* Indeed J would.” He prom- 
‘sed to take her with him, and added, 
“ Perhaps thou wilt stay longer than 
two weeks.” At last he said, « It may 
he that thou wilt not have to return 
here again.” She sprang up instantly, 
and looking his face with intense 
anxiety, exclaimed, “‘Am I pardoned ¢ 


were acy 


seamstress. 


spe Lif 


Am | pardoned 9” 

“Yes, thou art pardoned,” he re- 
plied, “and [ have come to take thee 
home.” She fell back into her seat, 
face with her hands, and 
wept aloud. Friend Hopper, descri- 
bing this interview in a letter to a 
friend, says: ‘It was the most affect- 
ing scene | ever witnessed. Nothing 
could exceed the joy I felt at seeing 
this Ghild of sorrow relieved from her 
sufferings, and restored to liberty. | 
had seen this young and comely look- 
who was endowed with 
more than common good sense, driven 
to the depths of despair by the inten- 
sity of her sufferings. I had seen her 
a raving maniac. Now, | saw her 
‘sitting meal clothed in her right mind.’ 
| was a thousand times more ‘he an com- 
pensated for all the pains I had taken. 
| had sympathized deeply with her suf- 


covered her 


ing woman, 


serings, and [I now partook largely of 


her joy.” 

As her nerves were in a very excita- 
ble state, it was thought best that she 
should remain a few weeks under the 
_— rintendence of his daughter, Mrs. 
(nbbons, before she went to the home 
provided for her. She was slightly un- 
settled at times, but was disposed to be 
industrious and cheerful. Having 
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earned a little 


money by her needle, the 
use She made of it was to buya 
pair of vases for Friend Hopper ; and 
proud and pleased she was when she 
brought them: home and presented 
them. He always kept them on the 
parlor mantel-piece, and often told their 
history to people who called upon hin. 

When she had become pertectly calm 
and settled, he and his wife accompan- 
ied her to Pennsylvania, and saw her 
established among her new friends, who 
received her in the kindest manner. A 
week after his return he wrote to as- 
sure her that his interest in her had not 


first 


abated. In the course of the letter he 
says: ‘I need not tell thee how anx- 
ious | am that thou shouldst conduct 


so as to be a credit to thyself, and to 
those who have interested themselves in 
thy behalf. I felt keenly at parting 
with thee, but I was comforted by the 
reflection that | had left thee with kind 
friends. Confide in them upon all 
casions, and do nothing without their 
advice. ‘Thy future happiness will de- 
pend very much upon thyself. 

Re member, kind friends were raised 
up to thee rm the midst of all thy sor- 
rows, and that they will always con- 
tinue to be thy friends, if thou wilt be 


guided by their counsels. Thou wert 
with us so long, that we feel toward 
thee like one of the family. All join 


me in love to thee.” 

In her reply she says: ‘ Your let- 
ter was to me what a al: ass of cold wa- 
ter would be when fainting. [ have 
pored over it so much that 1 have got 
it by heart. Friend Hopper, you first 
Saw mine in prison and visited me. You 
followed me to the Asylum. You did 
not forsake me. You have changed a 
bed of straw to a bed of down. May 
heaven bless and reward you for it. 
No tongue can express the gratitude |] 
feel. Many are the hearts you have 
made glad. Suppose all you have drag- 
ged out of one place and another were 
to stand before you at once! I think 
you would have more than you could 
shake hands with in a month; and | 
know you would shake hands with all.” 
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"T'was night; deep darkness spread afar 
Around the fearful scenes of war, 

And all was silent, save the tramp 

Of weary guards around their camp. 


Among the gently waving trees 

Went sighing by the rustling breeze, 
And bright on ev’ry grassy spear 

Was found the heaven’s dewdrop tear. 


The Tennessee’s wide-swelling stream, 
Reflecting far the starlight’s gleam, 

With wavelets murm’ring low and sweet, 
But soothed the soldier’s drowsy sleep. 


Within his tent a soldier lay, 
Dreaming of loved ones far away, 

The wooded hills and fertile plains 
Around his cot where true love reigns. 


Iu fancy now he climbs the height 

That o’erhangs his cottage white, 
Beholds the walk with lilies lined, 

And sees the door with vines entwined. 


The latch is raised, the door swings wide, 
The tender wife, his young heart’s pride, 
Embraces now his war-worn form, 

And soothes his brow with kisses warm. 


Climbs on his knee the little boy, 

And laughs in glee and childish joy; 
Kind words and lovliest smiles are there 
To cheer the heart and banish care. 


Tis gone; the crimson flame leaps bright 
From gleaming steel that bursts in sight, 


And wild the grim old forests rock 
-oneath the battle’s direful shock. 


As sleeping steed on pampas’ plain, 
When thunders grow] at lightning’s tlame, 
Bounds high in air with glaring eye, 
So sprang the youth to fight and die. 
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One pearly tear he dashes down, 

One prayer to those in dreamland found, 
One volley for his country’s weal, 

And then his life blood stains the field. 


in vain, alas! the loving eye 

my ° 

urns longing toward the southern sky: 
[t must at last the lesson learn, 

r ® 1 Ve 

lhe dear one gone shall ne’er return. 


—— “44 III tte 


True Christian love is of an enlarged 
disinterested nature. It loves all who 
love the ‘Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
Party spirit is confined within the limits 
of asect; but Christian love oversteps the 
narrow boundary, and can recognize a 
brother in each humble believer, who 
practically exemplifies the holy doctrines 
of the Gospel. 

When we love our own party exclusively, 
or persons only of our own peculiar train 
of thinking, we love owrselves in them. 
We see our own image, and admire it. 
But when we love those who differ from 
us in nonessentials, because we discover in 
them the humility, meekness, purity, pa- 
tience, and benevolence of the Redeemer, 
then our love is truly Christian. It is 
Christ in them whom we love. How lit- 
tle of this enlarged affection, on pure 
Christian principles, do we discover in 
the professing world. We hear much 
about it, but see little of it. It is highly 
extrolled, but little cultivated. 


WAAAY Ar 


Lrt us take heed we do not sometimes 
call that zeal for God and his Gospel, 
which is nothing else but our own tem- 
pestuous and stormy passion. True zeal 
is a sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame, 
which maketh us active for God, but al- 
ways within the sphere of love. It never 
calls for fire from heaven to consume those 
that differ a little from us in their appre- 
hensions. It is like that kind of lght- 
ning, (which the philosophers speak of,) 
that melts the sword within, but singeth 
not the scabbard; it strives to save the 
soul, but hurteth not the body. True 
zeal is a loving thing, and makes us al- 
ways active to edification, and not tode- 
struction. If we keep the fire of zeal 
within the chimney, in its own proper 
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it never doth any hurt; it only 


place, ) liveneth us: 
‘armeth, quickeneth, and enliveneth us; 
hut if once we let it break out, and catch 


hold of the thatch of our flesh, and kin- 
die our corrupt nature, and set the house 
Be our hody on fire, it is no longer zeal, 
+ i« no heavenly fire, it is a most destruc- 
tive and devouring thing. 


ee eye hehe t ter ——— — 


Tug true dignity of man—of a Christ- 
‘an—consist$ 1 endeavouring to fill up 
his duty in the station which he is per- 
mitted to fill in this world. There are 
few, if any, situations, in which a man 
who is upright may not shine. There is 
lustre in integrity; and the peace which 
Christ gives to his humble dependent 
children, can reach the humble cottager 
as well as the inhabitant of the mansion. 
Many, by having their eye out after things 
not within their reach, nor within their 
sphere, neglect or overlook surrounding 
and intended blessings; and so are not 
thankful as they might be. Thankful- 
ness for mercies received is a very prec- 
ious feeling, and gives a sweet relish to 
what we enjoy. 


} 


MAAS ee 


Love and envy are the very antipodes 
of each other: the former delights in the 
happiness of others; the latter is made 
miserable by it.—What a beautifying and 
even sublime temper is that, which leads 
its possessor to find consolation, ainidst 
its own straits, privations, and difticulties, 
in contemplating the possessions and the 
comforts of those around him! What re- 
lief would such elevated virtue bring to 
the mourner, when he could turn his own 
darkened orb towards the illumination of 
his neighbor’s prosperity! Happy the 
man who can thus borrow the joys of 
others when he has none, or few, of his 
own; and, from the wilderness of his own 
situation, enjoy the beautiful prospect of 
his friend’s domain! 


AAA AA Vite 
fo tHe Ricu.—Your fortune. perhaps, 
ms removed you from the necessity of 
“DOUTINg Tor your bread; you have been 
politely educated, you have no trade or 
empl Yment to take up your time, and so 
are left to be disordered by corrupt pas- 


| 
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sions and pleasures. Whilst poor people 
are at hard labour, whilst your servants 
are drudging in the meanest offices of 
life, you, oppressed with idleness and in- 
dulgence, are relieving yourself wtth fool- 
ish and improper books, feeding and de- 
lighting a disordered mind with romantic 
nonsense and poetic follies. If this be 
the effect of riches and fortune, only to 
expose people to the power of disordered 
passions, and give them time to corrupt 
their hearts with madness and folly, well 
might our blessed Lord say, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you that are rich!”’ 
PAPAL ALAA oe 
Tue following high praise of the 
MISCELLANY 1s from some of our regu- 
ular subscribers. We might give others 
from the State University, from Pro- 
fessors in Olivet College, and others in 
the highest positions : 


ADRIAN, Jan. 12, 187 

‘T regard ‘ WELLMAN’s MISCELLANY’ 
as one of our best monthlies for indi- 
vidual and family reading. The editor 
has a very happy faculty in furnishing 
reading matter which unites two very 
important characteristics, interest and 
instruction. 

A. MAHAN. 
From A. C. Dutton, M. D. : 


Eaton Rapips, Jan. 5, 187 
‘1 consider it a valuable publication, 
calculated to do much good. May you 
be prospered and receive many new 
subscribers. 82.00 enclosed.” 
“T am highly gratified with the 
MISCELLANY. Oh ! that I could see 
more embracing these glorious truths. 
May heaven bless you in your work. 
“LL. A. FERO, 
Lowell, Mich.” 
From the Rev. A. W. Curtis, with 
£3 00 enclosed : 


WuiteE Hay, Micli.. Jan. 5. 1821. 
Dear BrorHer—-Your — excellent 
MISCELLANY has reached me regularly, 
and has been read with deep interest 


From Rev. John M. Arnold, Detroit. 
‘Tt is a first-class magazine.” 


a ee ee 
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WE willsay to all to whom we have 
given agencies, or to whom in any way 
we have made an offer of extra percent- 
age for getting subscribers for the last 
year, we will consider such promises 
good for any number of subscribers that 
they send us for 1871. 


— ANNA AAA AA 


WeE send the January number to 
those whose time of subscription closed 
with 1870, with the belief that you will 
continue for 1871. We hope you will 
not let any little thing hinder you from 
giving us your help in this good cause. 
If any feel that they must discontinue, 
send us ten or twelve cents for the Jan- 


vary number, and we will stop it. 


—————— WAAAY 


‘* NOAH, AND OTHER Poems,” by C. T. 
Bateman, A. M. Thisisa well bound 
book, containing 19 beautiful poems, by 
our regular correspondent. We think 
Mr. Bateman is destined to take rank 
with the first writers of the country. 
This book of poems (worth one dollar) 
we will send, post-paid, to any one who 
will send us two paying subscribers to 
the MiscELLANY. 


AANA Me 


We intend introducing a new (eature 
into the MisceLLANY the present year. 
We shall give, from month to month, a 
brief history of the great events of the 
world. This synopsis of history will be 
worth more than the subscription price of 
the MIscELLANY. 


AAA te $$ 


We are greatly obliged to quite a num_ 
ber of our subscribers for sending us so 
many new subscribers to the MisceLLany 
for the last month. We hope soon to 
hear from many others in the same way. 
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WE gave notice in our December num - 
ber that we intended to send the Misce | 
LANY this year to all who do not give < 
notice to discontinue. We are please; , 
say that but a very few, thus far, } 


ordered it stopped. 
MARA RAR A daniea 


aye 


WE hope all who have not paid us for 
the MisceLLaNy for last year, wil] }y 
kind enough to send us the amount dies 
at once. Some owe us for all of Jas 
year, $1.00; some who paid us fifty cents 
for the first part, owe fifty cents for the 
last part of the year; others owe us. 
since the enlargement in July, seventy. 
five cents, for six months, others 81.5) 
for a year. Please be prompt and pay 
us without delay, as we have large sums 
to pay this month. Besides, if you send 
us promptly, by mail, it will save us the 
trouble and expense of sending out bills, 

“ANNA AN — 

To cLuss of three of either old o 
new subscribers, we will send the Mis. 
CELLANY, for 1871, for $1 30 each. For 
a club of six, for $1 25 each. Fora 
club of ten, 1 20 each. For a club of 
fifteen, $1 10 each. For a club of 
twenty or more for $1 00 each. When 
it can be done with convenience to the 
subscriber, we would prefer to have al! 
of the subscribers sent to some one name 
of the club. We will, however, wnie 
each name where it is desired. Mem: 
bers of the club may be sent to differ 
ent post offices. We will aliow the 
getter up of the club ten cents on eat! 
subscriber, to compensate for time and 


trouble. 
SARA AAD DAAAe 

QuiITE a number write us that they 
like the MISCELLANY very much. but 
are not able to take it for another yea! 
To all such we say just invite sone 
friend to take it in company with you. 
‘¢ Where there is a will there zs a a 





